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TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OF THE SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 


Hotel New Yorker, New York City, March 4 and 5, 1949 


Nore: More detailed announcements of the program will be sent to schools in late January and early February. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 4 


9.00 A.M. Registration begins. (Fee: $1.00) 


10.00 ALM. Open Forum on Guidance 


Chairman: Dr. Mary Fisher Langmuir, Department of 
Child Study, Vassar College 
Speakers: Gertrude Watkins, Director of Guidance, 
Emma Willard School, Troy, New York 
Eugene Youngert, Superintendent, Oak Park Town- 
tie High School, Illinois 
(There will be one or two more speakers, to be an- 
nounced later.) 


1.30-3.30 P.M. Section Meetings 


Boys’ Day ScHooLs 


Chairman: Robert N. Cunningham, Headmaster, St. 
Louis Country Day School, St. Louis, Mo. 


MATHEMATICS 


Chairman: Joseph B. Shane, Principal, Oakwood 
School, Poughkeepsie, New York 


MopeERN LANGUAGES 


Chairman: J. William Wood, Jr., Horace Mann School 
for Boys, New York City 


PriMAryY SCHOOLS 


Chairman: A. Cameron Mann, Headmaster, Buckley 
Country Day School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


3.30-5.30 P.M. Section Meetings 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Co-chairmen: James M. Hubball, Headmaster, The 
Buckley School, New York City 


Ezra Pike Rounds, Director of Admissions, The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 
Topic: “Elementary School-Secondary School Prob- 
lems.” 
Gir.s’ BoarDING SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Dr. Marguerite C. Hearsey, Principal, 
Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass. 


LIBRARIANS 


Chairman: Mrs. William C. Morris, Librarian, St. 
Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 


SociaL STUDIES 
Chairman: Mark F. Emerson, Friends’ Central School, 
Overbrook, Pa. 


Topic: “How Can We Strengthen Democracy to Com- 
pete with Communism and Fascism?” 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 5 


9.00 A.M. Registration continues. 


(One fee covers 
both days.) 


10.00 A.M.-12.00 M. Section Meetings 


Girtis’ Day ScHoo.Ls 


Chairman: Elizabeth Parmelee, Headmistress, The 
Calhoun School, New York City. 


LaTIN 


Chairman: Waldo E. Sweet, The William Penn Charter 
School, Germantown, Pa. 


Pusiic ReLtations WorksHoP 
Chairman: Alden D. Groff, Director of Public Relations, 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J 


(The following topics will be considered: Campus 
Public Relations; News Publicity; Relations with 
Public Schools.) 

SCIENCE 

Chairman: (to be announced) 


12.45 P.M. Luncheon ($3.60) 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Headmaster, The 
William Penn Charter School, Germantown, Pa. 


Report of the Chairman of the Executive Committee 


Address: ““The Talents HE Gave Them” 


Eugene Youngert, Superintendent, Oak Park Town- 
ship High School, Illinois 


(Taking his subject from the parable of the three men who 
were given talents by their master and who developed or did 
not develop them, Mr. Youngert will discuss the job the 
secondary schools do in helping children improve the talents 
with which they are endowed.) 


3.00-5.00 P.M. Section Meetings 


ART 
Chairman: (to be announced) 


Boys’ BoarpDING ScHOOLS 


Chairman: G. Grenville Benedict, Dean of Students, 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


ENGLISH 
Chairman: Charles M. Rice, The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn. 
RELIGION 


Chairman: E. Laurence Springer, Headmaster, The 
Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J. 











HISTORY IN ENGLISH 


By James Howard! 


I 


F you were to ask me how I teach History, I 
might reply that I try to teach History in 
English. Not infrequently, when I have 

criticized a student’s use of his language | in a 
History paper, the complaint i is registered, “But 
sir, this isn’t English.” The counter-suggestion 
that, after all, English is the language he uses in 
History often gives him something to think 
about. For schoolboys, History and English are 
two “subjects,” separate and unrelated. And I 
think that schoolmasters, while they may be less 
likely to compartmentalize subjects, do not 
recognize the part that the English language 
must play in the process of learning. 


Language, written or spoken, is properly 
thought of as a means of communication. One 
depends upon words to convey his ideas to 
others. He cannot successfully communicate his 
ideas unless he has found accurate words, for 
inaccurate words will distort his idea. But lan- 

age is more than a vehicle. One’s ideas rarely 
ome until there is a necessity for expression. It 
is the search for accurate words that clarifies 
one’s own thinking, that brings his ideas into 
focus. The idea which I am trying to express 
here is an illustration: the effort to express it 
enables me to control and use an idea which pre- 
viously has been an ill-defined feeling. By the 
same token, one must translate, in his own mind, 
an unfamiliar idea which he has heard or read. 
To figure out what is “‘a solid whose bases or ends 
are similar, equal, and parallel polygons, the 
faces being ’parallelograms,” one would probably 
draw a picture. To understand the term 
socialism defined as “‘a political and economic 
theory of social organization based on collective 
or governmental ownership and democratic 
management of the essential means for the pro- 
duction and distribution of goods,” one examines 
each phrase, translates each phrase. Other words 
give meaning to “democratic management, ” for 
instance, and the word “goods” becomes mean- 
ingful when one thinks of specific examples. Such 
translation may not always be a conscious pro- 
cess. But it is a real process, and the thing that 
makes it possible is words. Language, then, is an 
instrument of thinking as well as a means of 
communication. 


Il 


Now discussion is essential in good teaching 
and sound learning. It is after the manner of 
Socrates, and Socrates still has no rival. Discus- 
sion breaks the ground for understanding, but it 
does not necessarily establish understanding 
securely. There is a great deal of prompting in- 
volved in discussion: a student is helped by lead- 
ing questions; often the right word is “put in his 
mouth.” Such prompting is entirely in order, 
for it breaks the ground and should lay the foun- 
dation for understanding. To be secure, how- 
ever, understanding must be the student’s own 
construction. Discussion must be comple- 
mented. There must be an opportunity for a 
student to bring into focus what he has read and 
discussed, to construct his understanding. 

This can be illustrated by definitions, written 
by a tenth-grade group, of the term protectorate. 
The boys in this group had met the term in their 
reading, where it was not explained. To the best 
of my knowledge, their understanding was con- 
structed entirely from a discussion in which I 
did not formulate a definition for them. 

1. “Protectorate — when a strong nation doesn’t 
actually control a country but does have some- 
thing to say as far as the government is con- 
cerned.” 

If it is apparent to me that the writer has the 
idea here, it is apparent only because I taught 
him and know what he may be trying to say. 
But when a student apparently “has the idea,” 
he probably does not have the idea at all. This 
definition falls apart on the word control, for con- 
trol is precisely what a nation does do to its pro- 
tectorate. If, instead of control, he had written 
“when a nation doesn’t actually own,” or “when 
a nation doesn’t actually take over a country,” it 
might be safe to say that he had the idea. It is 
highly improbable that he did not know what 
control means, and his use of the word indicates 
either that he did not look for a more accurate 
word or that he was not prepared to find a more 
accurate one. 

2. “Protectorate—a nation promises to protect 


and help a weaker nation, and in return is given 
economic advantages.” 


It is readily apparent to me — again, only be- 
cause I engineered the discussion where this 


1 Mr. Howard teaches history at The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
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confusion originated — that this writer has pro- 
tectorate mixed up with sphere of influence. More- 
over, he evades the issue by failing to translate 
protect, when obviously such a translation is 
essential to an explanation of the term. Evi- 
dently he takes the word at its face value, attrib- 
uting, by implication, a kind of paternal in- 
terest on the part of a protector. 

3. ‘‘Protectorate—a European power would use 
the excuse of wanting to protect a country so 
that they could come in. The small country was 
not an actual part of the European country 
proper but was more or less controlled by the 
European power. The country would have its 
own government, but the European country 
would have advisers for the government which 
told them what to do.” 

This, obviously, is no jewel of exposition in a 
literary sense. Nevertheless, here is a splendid 
illustration of understanding under construction. 
The very awkwardness of the definition reveals a 
selective process. Repetitious (by design) and 
grammatically faulty, it is nevertheless logical 
and accurate. ; 

4, ‘The protectorate is when an imperial power con- 
trols the government of a supposedly free and 
independent state. The imperial power sup- 
posedly protects the smaller state.” 


5. “Protectorate—a nation whose government, 
although legally run by the citizens of that 
country, is in reality controlled by some foreign 
government.” 

Here are two definitions in which understanding 
has been securely established. The second is 
more fluent, more mature than the first, but both 
are clearly accurate. Notice the use of sup- 
posedly in the first and the distinction, in the 
second, between “/egally run by” and “in reality 
controlled by.” Compare the use of control in 
definitions 3, 4, and 5 with that in definition 1. 


III 


The value of writing in teaching History has 
for the most part, I think, been overlooked or 
neglected. Tests and papers are nothing more 
than accepted hurdles in the scheme of things. 
They are devices to find out how many facts can 
a schoolboy parrot. Even our “essay questions” 
are often little more than disguises for the same 
device. While many History teachers make 
some effort to “cooperate” with their colleagues 
in English departments by noting spelling errors; 
while others know that careful articulation and 
intelligent organization are directly related to 
understanding; still, when papers come in, we 
yield, out of frustration or indifference, to the 
convenient superstition that “‘this isn’t English.” 





We assume, perhaps plausibly, that English 
teachers have the peculiar responsibility for in- 
struction in the use of the language. Perhaps we 
have never freed ourselves from the traditional 
assumption, whatever its origin, that schoolboy 
History must be facts, in quantity, if not in 
quality too. Such bogeys as the old College 
Boards lurk in the subconsciousness of History 
departments. Whatever the rationalization, the 
fact is that we forgive illiteracy; we are likely to 
ignore irrelevant detail and to discount lack of 
organization; and ultimately we settle for the 
paper which has, no matter how barely recog- 
nizable, the facts. We feel compelled to accept as 
satisfactory evidence of understanding — as 
“passing” — what is actually little more than 
meager evidence of some exposure to facts. When 
we scale such papers up, the good paper which 
furnishes real evidence of understanding must be 
scaled down to 100%. 


I believe that we can teach more history, that 
we can (and this is even more pertinent) teach 
more boys to learn history, if we put a different 
emphasis on writing. By that I do not mean 
assigning more papers and giving more tests. 
Actually, fewer tests and papers would be a step 
forward in many instances. Nor do I mean 
abandoning the kind of test which demands re- 
production of facts and little else. Such exercises 
have an important function: not only do they 
find out whether or not a boy has read his assign- 
ment, but they find out whether or not he is 
getting facts accurately; artfully designed, tests 
of this kind can even furnish evidence that a 
student is thinking. Perhaps above all things, by 
different emphasis on writing I do not mean 
great projects like the term paper, which we 
sometimes dare to call “thesis.” I know that 
there are a great many arguments in favor of 
such efforts, and this kind of work may in fact be 
valid for an exceptional few. Still, it is absurd to 
ask boys to write papers of great length when 
most of them cannot write even a decent para- 
graph involving historical facts or ideas. Today, 
when every human activity insists on experts and 
specialists, the temptation to be, or to make, 
experts sometimes runs away with us. 


IV 


The different emphasis on writing which I 
urge involves, essentially, three things: tests and 
papers designed to complement reading and dis- 
cussion; a specific definition for students of the 
purpose of such tests and papers; a more critical 
approach to students’ writing. 
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It is customary to give “period tests” from 
time to time, after a week’s or perhaps two 
weeks’ work. Conventionally, students are 
specifically briefed for these tests to the extent 
that they know it will cover pages 101 to 147, or 
whatever. They assume, furthermore, that facts 
will win the day, because facts are what we 
settle for. Beyond this meager intelligence, they 
are in the dark, without reliable inklings as to 
what the test will involve. So the announcement 
of a period test becomes a signal for cramming, 
indiscriminate cramming. In the panic, scale 
with not-very-high I. Q.’s often get their facts 
confused; others develop mental paralysis. Some 
crafty urchins, who, content from day to day 
with the minimum passing grade, hope to pull 
their averages up, cram with extraordinary zeal 
and skill. They may even succeed in spotting 
one of the questions. But more often than not, 
crafty masters anticipate their endeavors. The 
whole business is a good guessing game, involv- 
ing some skill and rather a lot of chance. Un- 
fortunately, it doesn’t contribute much to the 
teaching and learning of History. It doesn’t do 
what a period test should do: viz., provide an 
opportunity to establish secure understanding of 
the material suggested in pages 101 to 147 and 
amplified in discussion. 

If it is to serve any useful purpose, a period 
test cannot be a guessing game. By definition, 
such tests are comprehensive. If they cover 
pages 101 to 147 inclusive, a week’s or two weeks’ 
work, it is unreasonable to expect that a senior 
in secondary school can furnish evidence of his 
understanding of such a body of material in 45 
or 50 minutes when his immediate preparation 
has necessarily been unselective. While he may 
be intellectually keen and quite mature, the fact 
remains that his experience as a student of His- 
tory is limited, that he has not long been relating 
ideas to facts. Yet it is desirable that he furnish 
evidence of his understanding, for any serious 
History teacher wants facts to be meaningful, 
especially for a senior. To direct his preparation 
for any comprehensive test is not only fies it is 
essential. From the guessing-game point of 
view, to announce in advance an essay question 
on such a test is to give one’s students a ridicu- 
lous break. From the teaching and learning 
point of view, it is highly desirable. 

The following problem was set for a twelfth- 
grade class which had been studying the period 
1840-1860 in United States History: 

“The basic weakness of the Whig Party was that 


it could never offer anything positive to the 
voter; it existed only because many men could not 


support its opponents.” By reference to the history 
of the Whig Party from its beginnings in 1834 
to its extinction in 1861, show that this statement is 
true. 
If this problem had been sprung as a 30-minute 
question on a conventional test, it would have 
been preposterous to expect papers which re- 
vealed much more than some exposure to facts. 
Yet the problem is worthwhile. It requires not 
simply the ability to reproduce a series of memo- 
rized facts. Rather it demands a review and an 
analysis of the facts, a selection of facts, and a 
logical exposition of those facts. That is the 
process by which facts become meaningful. A 
twelfth-grade schoolboy is by no means incapa- 
ble of such intellectual activity. But it is impos- 
sible for him to go through this process in 30 
minutes. It is impossible * most adults. As it 
happened, this problem was announced two days 
before the scheduled test. All the papers re- 
vealed more than a mere exposure to facts. Most 
of them furnished evidence of the kind of study- 
ing which is essential if facts are to become mean- 
ingful. That the boys were free to use their notes 
and their books, to go to the library (several of 
them evidently did), even to discuss the problem 
with each other, was all to the good. The facts 
which they reviewed they thought about, be- 
cause their review had an objective and a pur- 
pose which was not just to shoot for a grade on 
the appointed day. The test still came when they 
did the actual writing. For they had, then, on 
their own, to put together words and sentences 
and paragraphs which showed that the statement 
was true. 


It is not enough, however, to announce such 
a problem before a scheduled test. Schoolboys 
have to be persuaded that tests are not games of 
chance or mere grading devices full of tricks 
designed to keep them out of college. And this is 
not just because we have traditionally settled for 
facts. Their early training — and important it is 
— is concerned with the accurate retention of 
facts. For the most part, this is the limit of a 
younger schoolboy’s intellectual capability. In 
about his tenth grade year, however, he begins 
to develop an ability and a desire to deal with 
ideas as well as facts. He begins to see that His- 
tory is something more than the chronicle of good 
kings and bad kings. A senior in secondary school 
is usually quite mature intellectually. This is not 
to say that he knows a lot, that his experience is 
extensive, that he is an adult. But he is full of 
ideas. He is no longer a little boy. Yet unless he 
is shown — in “History” as well as in “English” 
— that tests are not simply devices to recover 
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facts, his papers are going to be child-like, and he 
is not going to learn much by writing them. It is 
difficult to persuade him that tests have a much 
more constructive purpose, but it is not impossi- 
ble. It seems to me that it is important always 
to define one’s purposes to his students. In this 
way, the guessing-game element tends to “—. 
pear, for mutual confidence is established. If a 
teacher does not have his students’ confidence, 
nor they his, there can be no good teaching or 
sound learning. Giving a problem in advance — 
one that will “count” just as much as any con- 
ventional test — is one way of establishing this 
confidence. The results are gratifying. The 
section which had the problem above (and 
several others, similarly administered) did not 
even resent being reminded, after I had read and 

raded their papers, that there is a difference 
cemiene showing that the Whigs never did offer 
anything positive and showing that the Whigs 
never cou/d offer anything positive. 


V 


Not least important is what I have called a 
more critical approach to students’ writing. 
There is nothing critical about “taking off” for 
inaccurate facts or for facts omitted. Like an 
English composition, a History paper should be 
evaluated on content, organization, style, and to 
some extent on mechanics. The fundamental 
approach to a boy’s paper should not simply be, 
are all the facts here? Rather, it should be, does 
this paper answer the question? The answers to 
the following questions should be the basis for 
evaluating the content of a paper: 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) 


Are there enough facts to handle the problem 
satisfactorily? 


Are the facts relevant? 
Are the facts accurate? 


Does the expository detail clearly establish the 
relationship between the facts and the theme of 
the problem? 


While the answer yes to the first question does 
not follow only if every possible fact has been 
included, there is always a minimum. One needs 
more than the evidence of a single presidential 
election, for example, to be convinced that the 
Whigs could never offer anything positive. But 
he does not necessarily need the evidence of 
every presidential election between 1834 and 
1860. The facts must be relevant, for irrele- 
vance is usually a more serious error than fac- 
tual inaccuracy. A paper that purported to do 
the Whig problem by telling the story of each 
administration between 1834 and 1860, or even 





the story of each Whig administration between 
1834 and 1860, would include a great deal of 
irrelevant material and would not 0m that the 
statement was true. The instruction was not 
“to tell the story of every administration be- 
tween 1834 and 1860 so that your reader can 
find out for himself that the Whigs could never 
offer anything positive.” Not all factual inac- 
curacy is serious. To date Harrison’s death as 
1843 would be inaccurate, but it would probably 
not be serious. On the other hand, to date the 
Ostend Manifesto as 1851 probably would be 
serious, for that error would link the Democrats’ 
enthusiasm to annex Cuba with a Whig adminis- 
tration which nearly promised that the United 
States would never touch Cuba. The exposition 
with which a student proves his points is, of 
course, the most important and the most reveal- 
ing part of his paper. It is here that he shows 
the degree of his understanding. Subordinate 
details, too, must be relevant. The fact that a 
Whig Senate rejected President Tyler’s treaty 
for the annexation of Texas in 1844 probably 
helps to show that the Whig Party could never 
offer anything positive, but the provisions of 
that treaty probably do not. Not only must 
there be relevant subordinate details: these must 
be truly expository. To be expository, they 
must be stated in accurate words, coherent sen- 
tences, and logical paragraphs. Inaccurate 
words should be challenged. Sentence fragments 
should not be overlooked if they obscure mean- 
ing. Paragraphs which leave ideas incomplete 
or which confuse unrelated ideas must be criti- 
cised. It is with this expository detail that a 
student shows that the Whigs could never offer 
anything positive. If his exposition fails to 
show that the statement is true, he cannot be 
said to have the idea, no matter how many ac- 
curate, relevant facts he may have included. 
Just as his sentences, to be expository, must 
be arranged logically in paragraphs, so the paper 
as a whole must have logical development. The 
organization of the whole paper should be evalu- 
ated. It must represent a clear thought process. 
Style need not be elegant in a literary sense, but 
it must be a boy’s own. One is immediately 
skeptical when he reads on a schoolboy’s paper, 
“Indeed, the Whig Party, which throughout its 
existence had rarely been more than an ‘organ- 
ized incompatibility,’ collapsed under the ve, 
and was never again strong enough to contest a 
presidential election.” For that simply is not 
the way schoolboys usually write. Such plagia- 
rism deserves criticism because it indicates a lack 
of thinking. No matter how halting a boy’s 
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style, it is worth more as evidence of his own 
thinking than the most appropriate phrase he 
may have borrowed from his teacher or his text- 


book. 
There would be no History without facts, 


and Ege: the facts is the beginning of His- 
tory for schoolboys. Understanding the facts 


is the end. Facts when they are understood are 


much more interesting, they are more readily re- 
tained than when they are not understood. I 
am persuaded that the elimination of guessing 
games constitutes a contribution to understand- 
ing. I am persuaded that good writing effec- 
tively complements reading and discussion in 
History. I am persuaded that History should 
be taught in English. 


DO OUR ATHLETIC PROGRAMS 
BUILD CHARACTER? 


By Robert C. Lamborn! 


I 

NTER-SCHOOL athletic rivalries have 

rather regularly been credited with building 

esprit de corps, teaching the value of team 
play, inculcating in youth the proper attitudes 
of sportsmanship, and establishing indelibly 
those strong personal traits of honesty, straight- 
forwardness, and courage in the face of both 
success and failure. “On these fields of friendly 
strife are sown the seeds which, on other fields, 
in other years, will bear the fruits of victory,” 
says the MacArthur-conceived legend over the 
door of the gymnasium entrance at West Point. 
Educators have generally attributed to athletics 
values for character training which are as broad 
as those which MacArthur’s phrase attributes 
to it for military training. 

These are fine qualities to attribute to any 
phase of our educational program — qualities 
for which we certainly should strive. Yet some- 
times it appears that the realization of these aims 
is made more difficult rather than less by some 
aspects of current inter-school athletics and by 
athletics in general. 

Before Christmas vacation our Athletic Di- 
rector attended two interscholastic basketball 
games. In each case, the game had to be stopped 
so that pupils in the stands could be got under 
control. Almost no official decision was made 
without boos and catcalls — and apparently it 
made no difference which side was penalized. 
Any decision was bad. In one game, the coach 
himself was so blatant in his objections to deci- 
sions that it was necessary for the official to call 
a technical foul. (This foul, interestingly enough, 
put the offending coach’s team behind and they 
were never again in the lead.) 

A near riot was reported at one Maryland 


high school football game on Thanksgiving Day. 
The school superintendent of one of the cities 
was quoted as saying: “Ill feeling between the 
two teams was demonstrated throughout the 
game, with much slugging and noisy encour- 
agement from the grandstand. It reached its 
peak when Bill slugged Joe between plays and 
knocked out several teeth. Fans swarmed on to 
the field. Before state police could break it up, 
Bill emerged with a bloody face and Tom had a 
broken nose.” The next day the Superintendent 
said the bad feeling was still in evidence. “Cars 
loaded with boys (from one town) have been 
cruising streets (in the other town) looking for 
those who jumped into the battle.” 

It was in that same area that in recent 
seasons the president of a baseball league was 
required by circumstances to issue several “stern 
manifestos, particularly against drinking in the 
stands and managers who baited umpires and 
incited crowds to rush at arbiters after close de- 
cisions.” 

And listen to this one from a Baltimore paper: 

“A Baltimore soccer official was badly mauled 
and beaten yesterday by a crowd estimated by 
State Police as between 300 and 400 persons. 
The official reported that he called the goal 
when a player headed the ball through the up- 
right, but the defending goal-keeper speared the 
ball and threw it out. The opposing players 
immediately protested the decision, and when 
the referee refused to reverse it, he was struck 
by several contestants. The partisan crowd 
swarmed on the field and began beating the offi- 
cial on the head and body, ripped his shirt and 
other pieces of clothing from him. The disturb- 
ance was not quelled until State Police were 
summoned from a neighboring town and the 


1 Mr. Lamborn is Assistant Headmaster of McDonogh School, McDonogh, Md. 
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county sheriff arrived and rescued the official 
from the crowd.” 

Then there was the situation in New Jersey 
where officials boycotted an institution because 
of the treatment of officials; and the one in a 
Maryland basketball game where officials halted 
the game and threatened to stop it completely 
unless the partisan crowd got under control. It 
is all part of the same lack of control which cur- 
rently degrades “supporting the school” or 
“supporting the team” and led unidentified 
youths to pull down the goal posts at the 1947 
Army-Navy game before play was completed on 
the field. 


II 


From one side of the nation to the other 
schools are being criticized for fanatical and un- 
controlled and thoroughly unsportsmanlike 
“supporters.” Such criticism raises sound ques- 
tions as to whether or not inter-school competi- 
tion and athletics do not in the end result in 
more poor training than good. How can we hope 
to teach aggressive and courageous gentleman- 
liness with sport programs which apparently 
pander to mob hysteria, lack of control, and wil- 
ful destruction — not only pander to it, but 
often seem actively to encourage it? Does loy- 
alty mean gross partisanship to the exclusion of 
any consideration of merit and worth? Does 
“supporting your team” mean using every snide 
device to heckle and confuse officials and com- 
petitors? If “loyalty” does mean overbearing 
partisanship, then we cannot teach both “loy- 
alty” and sportsmanship. 

At a recent high school basketball game, the 
crowd was “riding” the visiting team unmerci- 
fully. It became so bad that the referee stopped 
the game and delivered a lecture on courtesy to 
competitors and proper conduct toward visitors. 
(A task, by the way, which no self-respecting 
school person — administrator or coach — would 
allow an official to do for him in his own school.) 
The crowd quieted down temporarily, and when 
the next foul was called against the home team 
it was as quiet as a classroom fifteen minutes 
after the last class on the day vacation starts. 
But just as the visiting player who had been 
fouled got to the middle of his shot — which is 
a pretty crucial time in a tight game — one voice 
deep in the gallery called in tones dripping with 
refinement and culture — “Courtesy.” Funny? 
No question about it. The crowd was convulsed. 
So was the man who didn’t make his foul shot. 
The effect was more devastating than the chorus 
of heckling that had been going on. 





III 

Are we teaching what we think we are? It 
almost looks sometimes as though we lose sight 
of the traditional aims of inter-school rivalries 
and substitute for them instruction in poor 
sportsmanship, dishonesty, deviousness, and a 
complete lack of any concept of “losing like a 
man.” And what we substitute for esprit de 
corps is too often a wanton and blatant fanati- 
cism. What we often fail to teach our boys is 
that school spirit means a great deal beside get- 
ting hoarse “‘yelling for the team.” 

The whole attitude is bad, but along with 
juvenile delinquency, adult pauperism of the 
spirit, and other disillusioning “signs of the 
times,” it must be met. Athletics are of vital 
importance in the lives of children. Athletics 
are going to “‘set” character traits whether we in 
schools will it so or not. It is essential, there- 
fore, that we re-evaluate our end results, and if 
they are different from our avowed aims we 
must revise our programs to see that intended 
aims are achieved. 

Somewhere, (and where better than in schools 
and in school athletics) people who feel deeply 
the pressure of moral sanctions must stand across 
the tide. Some efforts must be made. We can- 
not “ride with the times” if we disagree with 
them. It is doubtful if we can stage a counter- 
attack of sufficient strength to reverse the tide 
in a fortnight, but delaying actions can slow the 
flow and make possible its ultimate damming 
and control. 

One delaying action which may be symbolic 
of many similar undertakings throughout the 
country was initiated last fall by the Gilman 
Country School and by McDonogh School. The 
schools, which are located in suburban Balti- 
more, have been arch athletic competitors for 
years, but during the war many one-time rival 
athletes served together. Out of this association 
came a suggestion from McDonogh graduate 
David W. Price, of the Class of ’42, that a trophy 
be established in memory of the athletes of the 
two schools who served together in the war. 
The trophy, which is perpetual, was established 
by Mr. Price last fall and is to be held by the 
team winning the annual football game. It is 
to stand for the propriety of playing all-out foot- 
ball on the field and letting that, rather than 
pre- and post-game sorties, determine which 
school has the better team. 

Carrying the idea one step further, the cadet 
corps of McDonogh last fall had the rather 
unique pleasure of welcoming Mr. Henry Callard, 
Headmaster of arch-athletic-rival Gilman, to 
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their fall athletic assembly as guest of honor 
and principal speaker. Mr. Callard’s excellent 
speech made a profound impression on the en- 
tire group and did much to cement the healthy 
relationship between schools. This year Major 
Louis E. Lamborn, Headmaster of McDonogh, 
is to address the Gilman student body at their 
assembly. 


Gilman and McDonogh claim no remarkable 
short term results for this program, but they do 
feel that it is a move against the tide and in the 
right direction. Schools must work their way 
upstream and we feel certain that, in spite of 
momentary discouragements, the hard pull will 
be worth the effort. If it isn’t, we’re in the 
wrong life work. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF INDEPENDENT 
SCHOOLS 


By Wilson Parkhill ! 


Editor’s Note: The article below is published at the invitation of the Secondary Education Board to give those 
of our readers who do not yet know what the National Council is some information concerning its history, present 


activities, and future possibilities. 


History 

Shortly before the war the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board, concerned with the problems fac- 
ing independent schools, appointed a Public 
Service Committee, which believed its functions 
were to scrutinize our own practices in the inde- 
pendent schools; to search out legitimate facts 
illustrative of ways in which independent schools 
had served and could serve the public welfare; 
to discover new channels through which our 
work might be better known; to find ways and 
means ms weed cooperation with other forms of 
American education, and to develop ways in 
which we could be more useful to American so- 
ciety. 

In 1942, the Country Day School Headmas- 
ters’ Association, equally concerned with the 
helplessness of individual independent schools 
outside New England and the Middle Atlantic 
States, appointed the Robert H. B. Thompson 
Memorial Committee to study the question of 
creating a national organization of independent 
schools. 

In the summer of 1943, these two commit- 
tees met jointly and organized the National 
Council of Independent Schools, with William 
L. W. Field, of Milton Academy, as Chairman. 
The basic aims of the National Council were to 
further the idea of public service, to speak for 
all independent schools, and to give them unity 
among themselves and contact with other 
oon of American education. Membership 
was by regional or type organizations represent- 


ing independent schools, with associational dues 
of $100 per year. For four years, with a budget 
never exceeding $1,500 per annum, supplemented 
by the generosity of men like Mr. Field and of 
some dozen individual schools, the work of the 
organization was carried on. 

During those years the record of accomplish- 
ment of this amateur but intensely loyal organ- 
ization, inadequate as it recognized itself to be, 
was substantial. To mention a few of its ac- 
complishments: 

1. It obtained regular membership in the American 


Council on Education on a parity with public 
schools, colleges and universities. 

2. It did much to improve relationships between 
member associations and public schools. 


3. It appointed a Commission on the Relation of 
Independent Schools to Colleges and Universities 
and through it set up the Natronat Recistra- 
TION Orrice, Chicago, III. 


4. It did many things to see that independent 
schools were given due consideration in legisla- 
tion. Through local regional associations, it 
helped to correct public misapprehension about 
independent schools. 


With very considerable encouragement from 
the Secondary Education Board,? the National 
Council decided in the summer of 1947 to incor- 
porate, to expand its activities and engage a 
full-time executive secretary, and to invite the 
support of individual schools as well as that of 
associations of schools.® 

In January, 1948, Dr. Francis Parkman was 
unanimously elected Executive Secretary. The 


1 Mr. Parkhill, Headmaster of Collegiate School, New York City, is Chairman of the National Council of Independent Schools. 
2 See THe INDEPENDENT ScHooLt BuLLeTtin, November, 1947, page 51. 
3 At the time of writing, the Council has 18 association members and nearly 300 school members. 
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February issue of the Bulletin of the National 
Council reported that it was “the best possible 
augury for the future of the organization.” It 
is working out just that way. 


Report of Progress 


As Herbert W. Smith, former Chairman of the 
National Council, said recently: 


“Tts history, then, imposes on the National Council 
of Independent Schools the annual task of facing the 
purpose for which it was established, and assessing what 
it is doing to fulfill that purpose. When the organiza- 
tion is no longer needed or is no longer meeting the need, 
it should be discontinued. 

“The Council was based on the assumption that in- 
dependent schools are indispensable to the American 
scheme of education. They not only pioneered for the 
first two hundred years all American secondary educa- 
tion; they still are needed. No one is foolish enough to 
think that they should displace public schools, but they 
must exist in order to improve the quality of education 
in ways not possible in mass education — to meet the 
needs of exceptional persons for whom such effective 
mass measures, as, for instance, the College Entrance 
Examination Board tests, are unsuitable. They are pe- 
culiarly needed in a country as adept as ours at mass 
production to prevent education from becoming the kind 
of fitting school Procrustes kept. 

“This cardinal need for improvement in quality in- 
stead of in quantity or in material is equally recognized 
by Mr. Hutchins (his article in The Saturday Review of 
Literature reviewing the report of the President’s Com- 
mission, for example) and by the best public school men. 

“To render this peculiar service, to guard the welfare 
of significant minorities, and to experiment in new meth- 
ods, private schools must retain their independence. 
Surely they should cooperate with public schools and 
their regional organizations to the utmost of their ability, 
but this cooperation with large agencies should never 
become controlled by them. 

“With all the good will in the world, large organiza- 
tions cannot avoid bureaucracy. For example, consider 
the recent and, on the whole, enlightened legislation in 
Pennsylvania requiring independent schools to be ap- 
proved by the State Commissioner of Education. It 
was stated that this proposal would not curb experimen- 
tation — ‘Any school desiring to experiment may de- 
scribe its experiment in detail and in advance, submit the 
proposal to the State Commissioner and secure his ap- 
proval.’ Can good will be more wrong-headed? The 
essence of experiment is that it does what is contrary to 
the accepted dogma. Can anyone imagine a State Com- 
missioner of Education granting approval to the experi- 
ments of Felix Adler or Francis Parker? If liberty of 
thought is to survive in this country, education just as 
much as religion or the press must not become a state 
monopoly. 

“Currently, then, these are the activities of the 
Council since August, 1947. It obtained for Mr. Dyer’s 
Committee of the College Entrance Examination Board 
information on the effect of college preference. It sent 
a representative to a conference of the Educational 
Records Bureau held at Columbia University in the 





autumn of 1947 at which for the first time all the varying 
aspects of college admission were gathered together — 
relative choice, the significance of aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests, position in class, the principal’s estimate of 
personal qualities, etc. 


“It was represented in Oberlin at the Thanksgiving 
Conference (1947) to which a number of Middlewestern 
colleges invited independent schools of the East. It has 
helped to place an article in the December (1948) issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly, ‘Religion in the Independent 
School’ by E. Laurence Springer. It has extended the 
work of the National Registration Office to cover a num- 
ber of public schools, to serve small schools, both inde- 
pendent and public, which previously could not afford 
the cost; the N. R. O. has been strengthened by the 
addition of 51 colleges, which pay a contributing fee to 
make this last service possible. Through its Commission 
on Relations with Higher Education, it is working out a 
proposal which promises an acceptable alternative to 
small and highly selective schools which find relative 
rank in class misleading as an indication of the adequate 
preparation of their candidates for admission to college. 
It held two meetings on the use of independent schools 
for intern teacher training, and is formulating definite 
plans with the cooperation of a committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher Education.” 


The Future 


Critics contend that the independent schools 
have been largely superseded by the public 
schools, that they are aristocratic, exclusive and 
tend to be snobbish. Their advocates hold that 
they fulfill a unique need in our society, that 
their curricula provide a commendable breadth 
and depth, and that their comparative pupil- 
teacher ratio makes for high efficiency of instruc- 
tion. It is pointed out that long and honored 
careers of teachers in these schools are note- 
worthy and that the influence of their work 
among their own graduates is far reaching, but 
that too often the public has not had the full 
benefit of their wisdom or of their well developed 
education techniques. 


It appears highly desirable at this time, 
therefore, to make an objective study or ap- 
praisal of the independent schools for the in- 
formation of the general public and for the bene- 
fit of the schools themselves. The general pub- 
lic knows little about the enrollments in these 
schools, the nature of their equipment, the 
quality of their services, their effect on public 
schools, or their actual and potential contribu- 
tion to American education. If that contribu- 
tion is to be what it should be, it must be based 
on public understanding, wider and more ac- 
curate than is furnished by the advertisements 
of individual schools seeking patrons, and by 
the casual references of speakers and writers 
whose information is necessarily partial. 
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A study of this kind, the promotion of which 
is high on the National Council’s agenda, would 
help to give a composite picture of independent 
education, but in no way interfere with the one 
quality which makes our kind of education par- 
ticularly important, namely, individual differ- 
ences of approach, which each institution must 
continue. 

Recently Dr. John F. Gummere and Miss 
Esther Osgood of the Secondary Education 
Board consulted with Dr. Parkman and the 
Chairman of the National Council on policies so 
that each organization can be effective in its own 
field and not duplicate the work of the other. 
The S.E.B. furnishes a means of cooperation on 
the part of member schools, their faculties and 
administrators in any projects which seem de- 
sirable to the majority. It is not only a testing 
board and an upholder of standards but also, 
through its Bureau of Research and other com- 
mittees, an agency for research into matters of 
common concern. Further, its Public Relations 
Committee provides practical help to independ- 
ent schools in this important field. But the 
Board recognizes that the National Council is 
the clearing house for the larger problems of 
schools or of any group in their own regions. 
More recently Dr. Parkman’s work has been de- 
voted to public relations for independent schools 
on a national scale, and to bringing into focus 
the many problems which have been mentioned 
in this article. Continued discussion and under- 
standing will be essential as the work expands. 


In Conclusion 


The effectiveness of the National Council 
of Independent Schools cannot be measured in 
terms of paying memberships alone, acceptable 
and necessary as they are. Its real effectiveness 
lies in the constant alertness of all heads of 
schools and faculties working toward a common 
goal— the extension and maintenance of the 
independent schools as a vital force in American 
education. 








ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
PROBLEMS 


The topic of the Elementary Schools section of 
the Annual Conference on March 4 and 5 will be 
problems pertaining to the upper elementary and 
the lower secondary levels. You are cordially in- 
vited to send in any questions or problems which 
you would like to have discussed to the chairman 
of the Elementary Schools Committee, Mr. Frank 
S. Somerby, The Buckley School, 120 East 74th 
Street, New York City 21. 




















NOTICE TO ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The Teachers Insurance & Annuity Association 
is now willing to draw up retirement plans for ele- 
mentary schools. Write to the Association at 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York City 81, for information. 














HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel reservations for the Annual Conference 
should be made early. Make them now, if possible. 
They can always be cancelled later, or the reserya- 
tion for one delegate can be transferred to another. 

Address your reservations to: SALES DEPART- 
MENT, Hotel New Yorker, 34th St. at 8th Ave., 
New York 1, New York. It is important that the 
SALES DEPARTMENT should receive all Con- 
ference reservations. Be sure to mention the Second- 
ary Education Board Conference on March ¢ and 5. 

Be sure to reserve each room in the name of a 


Specific person. A school cannot reserve a number 
of rooms in its own name. 

















1948-1949 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoot BULLETIN will offer 
two prizes of $25 each to the writers of the best un- 
solicited manuscripts submitted for publication be- 
fore February 15, 1949. One prize will be awarded 
for the best article on a subject of general interest; 
the other prize will be awarded for the best article 
in a specific subject field. Rules governing the 
contest are as follows: 


1. Manuscripts may not be longer than 3,000 
words. 


2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double- 
spaced, on one side of the paper only, and 
three copies (one original and two carbon 
copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject 
likely to be of interest to independent ele- 
mentary or secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for 
Tue INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuLLeTin; they 
may not have appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. 
Those received earlier will be considered for 
publication in earlier issues of the BULLETIN. 

6. This contest is not open to members of the 
editorial staff or to the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Secondary Education Board. 

7. The editors of THe INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BuLteTIn will be the judges, and their de- 
cision will be final. The editors reserve the 
right to publish in the BuLLetin any article 
submitted, whether or not it wins the prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be ad- 
dressed to THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL But- 
LETIN, Secondary Board, Milton 86, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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SURE SIGNS OF LIFE IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 


By Robert C. Mildram! 


OW can we tell whether a program of 
religious education is effective? The 
answer is not easy to find, for a large 

number of independent schools have religious 
programs varying widely in approach, method 
and technique. How, then, can we evaluate our 
work? For his own peace of mind this was one of 
the first tasks to which this writer addressed him- 
self as he assumed the role of visitor to some one 
hundred or more schools each year. 

But, since each individual school is different, 
is it possible to find an evaluative scale which 
may be applied freely to all schools? Certainly, 
there is a need for such a rating, and if one can be 
devised to meet the present need, it should not be 
regarded as a permanent measure but one to be 
revised and rewritten at frequent intervals. Asa 
beginning in this process, eight criteria, to be 
looked for in school visitations, are offered here 
for your thought and judgment: 


1. Do administration and faculty have a 
genuine concern for all and sundry coming 
under the head ‘Religion and Religious 
Education,’’ and do they actively partici- 
pate in the religious program of the school? 
Is the administration rea//y interested? Yes, a 
majority of these persons are very much con- 
cerned about the relation between religion and 
education — if one may take at face value the 
assertions made in school catalogues, speeches in 
conferences such as the one in Atlantic City? in 
1946, in published statements and in private talks 
with leaders in the independent schools. 

But words are only the beginning; they must 
be carried out in daily action, in an integration of 
religion in the lives of students and the lives of all 
in the total school community. Criteria here are 
questions such as these: Is adequate leadership 
available so that hopes and ideals become more 
than pious catalogue declarations? Do the 
faculty demonstrate a genuine interest in the 
religious life of the school — or is religion merely 
tolerated as a requisite for the job of teaching? 
Is faculty attendance compulsory in the school 
religious exercises? Do the faculty attend volun- 
tary religious meetings? Do they evidence more 
than a passive interest in things religious, in the 


school’s program, and in their own lives? In 
many schools are faculty developing indigenous 
groups for Bible study and worship? Do the 
faculty help in summer work camps, or take 
courses for their own spiritual stimulation? 


2. Are faculty and students finding oppor- 
tunities to work together in the articula- 
tion of religion and in the achievement of 
religious ideals in daily life? ‘Two concepts 
arise here. One is the paternalistic concept in 
which the faculty (the administration, too) be- 
lieve that the student is immature and must be 
provided with a complete set of tools if he is to 
grow religiously. The student may question — 
but his is “not to reason why.” The extreme 
form of this view is generally believed to be 
extinct; nevertheless it reappears now and again. 
That it survives at all is due, quite possibly, to a 
reaction against the strong form of progressivism 
which hit the public schools some decades ago, 
the effects of which still dog the steps of many 
teachers in independent schools today. Or pos- 
sibly the reason is a more subtle one; can it be 
that we ourselves are so uncertain that we dare 
not grow spiritually with our young people? I 
do not know the answer to these questions. How- 
ever, I do know that there is a philosophy which 
says that we grow as we share our insights and 
experience with our voung people. While these 
young people cannot yet assume leadership in all 
areas of life, and have insufficient background 
and knowledge for many of the experiences which 
we thrust upon them, so many areas are open for 
a mutual sharing and responsibility that a school 
which fails to envisage these as part of the reli- 
gious training of youth may well rethink its 
whole program. The point here is sharply illus- 
trated by an episode which happened recently in 
an elementary independent school. Two boys 
had gone from that school to a larger and more 
famous boarding school. The boys had had a 
vital and meaningful experience in the program of 
religious education in their 8th and 9th grade 
years; and when the time came for them to 
choose a secondary school they wanted one where 
courses in religion were offered. But their parents 
insisted that they go to the famous boarding 


1 Mr. Mildram is Executive Secretary of the National Preparatory School Committee. 
2 Sponsored in cooperation with the National Preparatory Committee. 
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school which, unfortunately, did not have any 
courses in religion. The boys were disappointed; 
yet, disillusionment could likewise have come, 
had they chosen a school which offered the 
courses but did not make religion meaningful in 
daily experience. 

3. Does the school provide capable and 
trained leadership in religion? Not long ago 
it was a general custom to choose teachers of 
religion wholly on the basis of the individual’s 
personal magnetism, with secondary considera- 
tion given to his special training or to proven 
ability in the transmission of religious truth to 
young people. Thus, many an athletic coach has 
been thrust into the teaching of religion — be- 
cause “he will appeal to the boys.” For some the 
opportunity proved to be the experience of a life- 
time, but for most with whom I have talked, it 
was a chore to be endured. 

In a study made in 1947 it was found that of 
130 teachers of religion in independent schools, 
less than 50% had had any previous training in 
theology or in religious education. These figures 
are not nearly as terrifying as a less objective 
fact — that many were teaching religion because 
they had to. In many schools the courses in reli- 
gion or the supervision of the voluntary religious 
group have been assigned, traditionally, to the 
new teacher. 

Undoubtedly, it is difficult to find trained 
teachers of religion who are also committed to the 
foibles and difficulties of life in our independent 
schools. But certainly this problem is some- 
thing that we can work on. If a majority of 
teachers admit, when interviewed, they do not 
care to teach religion in the school, the situation 
may well lead to a careful study. The school 
may well examine its life at this point, if it really 
wishes to attract strong teachers of religion. And 
still another step should be taken: The denomi- 
national leaders and the seminaries should be 
kept in touch with the ongoing movement of re- 
ligion in the schools. A seminary professor, on 
reading a report on the work in religious educa- 
tion in the independent schools, reflected this 
state of separation when he remarked: “I didn’t 
know anything about this field. I am amazed.” 
It is our task to draw denominational officials 
and seminary leaders into this area of Christian 
vocation. 

4. Does the program of religious education 
have equal status with other work in the 
school? This question should be faced realisti- 
cally. In one school visited, the faculty reported 
that while two periods of work in religion were 
scheduled for each week, they met only once a 


week for almost an entire term — when interrup- 
tions occurred it was decided that “the Bible 
period could be omitted.” In another school 
where the students gave little evidence of reli- 
gious development, religion wasn’t receiving 
proper attention from the students. It was found, 
on analysis, that the classes met spasmodically, 
since the teacher, the local pastor, was out of the 
city frequently; when they did meet, the classes 
used rooms which were considered not good 
enough for the major courses in the school cur- 
riculum; and further, there were no academic re- 
quirements for the courses in religion. While it is 
true that school courses in religion are not re- 
quired for college entrance, what would happen 
to the status of such courses — and to the status 
of religion — if they were required? In the study 
to which reference has been made, a question 
involved the amount of money spent by the 
school for religious education. To this query 
several schools reported, “only as much as we 
have to.” One may well pause here to note that, 
in these same schools, three or four referees of 
athletic events are paid $10 to $25 each on 
Saturday afternoons. 

The question of parity with other phases of 

school life applies also to extra-curricular activi- 
ties. Does the religious group have the same 
opportunities that the Science Club has? And 
even more pertinent, does the religious work 
program lead naturally into the live, vital action 
that is characteristic of so many other extra- 
curricular clubs and groups? If the religious 
group exists without meaning and without pur- 
pose, clinging to tradition and outmoded custom, 
a drastic operation is indicated. 
5. What type of place is in use for corporate 
worship? Many a traveler in Quebec or other 
old-world areas has paused with awe to gaze at a 
magnificent cathedral set in the midst of a squalid 
city. But not many have seen a school in which a 
beautiful chapel excelled poor classroom build- 
ings. It is easier to find well equipped classrooms 
on a school campus on which the place for wor- 
ship is inadequate or even non-existent. Of 
course, the place of worship does not determine 
how we worship. But a quiet, restful and digni- 
fied place of worship is a basic essential. 

It was the writer’s unhappy experience on a 
school visit to observe a chapel where half-burnt 
candles leaned crazily in tarnished candelabra, 
set on a torn and dusty altar cloth. It was no 
surprise to hear the students say they found it 
hard to worship in this neglected place. In many 
schools, however, one is amazed and delighted to 
observe what imagination, coupled with a spirit 
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of consecration, can do. One school had trans- 
formed an old barn into a beautiful chapel. An- 
other had created a chapel out of an unused 
gymnasium. In another, plaques made by the 
students were hung around the walls. It is not 
necessary to spend a lot of money to create a 
place with a worshipful atmosphere — with 
thought and imagination much can be done. It és 
necessary to have interested people. 

6. Does the school have an interest in 
local, national and international Christian 
movements? Is the school cognizant of its re- 
sponsibility to the community “just over the 
hill”? Is it aware of student movements? Does 
it participate in the student religious conferences 
such as: Buck Hill Falls, Natural Bridge, Chi- 
cago, Northfield, Trinity, Lake Forest, North- 
field League, Older Boys’ Conferences, or Hi-Y 
Conferences? Does it support student welfare 
throughout the world, through the World Stu- 
dent Service Fund or the American Friends 
Service Committee? Are its gifts to charity 
only routine contributions to well-known causes 
such as Red Cross and Community Chest — or 
is there a desire to share in less publicized needs? 
Is the school helping support needy schools in 
foreign countries? Is it bringing students from 
war-torn Europe to finish their studies in 
America? Where the answer to all such queries 
is No, the school may be characterized as isola- 
tionist in nature. But the writer is glad to report 
here that a large majority of schools are acutely 
conscious of tragedy at home and abroad and 
feel strongly the need for joint effort in facing 
issues as they arise. Keen interest in the World 
Council of Churches at Amsterdam last summer, 
and continued interest in United Nations pro- 
jects, demonstrate the reality of this interest. 
But we cannot be satisfied; we must do more. 
7. What is the effect of the religious pro- 
gram on the personal life of the students? 
Does it make a difference in the individual’s life? 
Does it make her or him a better integrated per- 
son, truly seeking the will of God and conscious 
of the needs of a suffering world? Is prayer a 
real experience, a growing life experience — or 
merely a school exercise to be discarded on grad- 
uation? Does vacation-time mean a welcome 
release from the religious discipline of the school? 
These things are not amenable to exact measure- 
ment, nevertheless with imagination and intelli- 
gence much reliable data can be released. One 
school made a survey of its alumni to determine 
their religious practises since graduation. An- 
other school, ieee many talks with students and 
faculty, spent considerable time and effort in a 





re-evaluation of its religious program, seeking to 
determine how effective the work was in terms of 
daily life. It is to be noted that only a few 
schools today provide prayer groups, or even 
much opportunity for individual meditation. 
Possibly the “prayer group” idea is outdated; 
nevertheless there is a need today for a re-ex- 
amination of the principle of small groups in 
which an intimate sharing of insight and experi- 
ence helps all to develop religiously. 


8. Does the school program have religious 
vitality? Is our program of religious education 
merely an appeasement, to meet parents’ wishes? 
Is the program ‘alive? Are we (students and 
faculty) growing in our knowledge of religion? 
Are we constantly striving for new and better 
ways to teach religion, not bane satisfied to pour 
wine into old vessels? It is even possible that 
the program of religious education is too heavy — 
in which event it may even be harmful to the 
student. Are we constantly subjecting our- 
selves to experiences that recreate and invigorate 
us? Are we pushing ourselves back again and 
again to our fundamental presuppositions — or 
do we salve our consciences and excuse our in- 
ertia by saying “We are teaching the good in 
every area of study, so do not need to have chapel 
or religious programs in assembly or even classes 
in religion.” 

The study made last year, and experiences in 
school visitations since, present convincing evi- 
dence that the independent schools are doing a 
fine work in the field of religious education, and 
that many leaders inside as well as outside the 
schools are not aware of this. The evidence is 
amazing and refreshing — but to be satisfied 
marks the beginning of downfall! As Saint Paul 
wrote: “I count not myself to have apprehended: 
but this one thing I do, forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before, I press toward the mark 
for the prize of the high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus.” (Philippians 3:13, 14.) This imperative 
is with us today and we too must “press forward” 
toward the prize. One first step for us is to evalu- 
ate and to reconsider both what we are doing, 
looking sharply at our methods, and that which 
underlies our program: our belief. 

If, then, we were to try to sketch a nice easy 
chart (paradoxically it can never be that) we 
might set down as part of our evaluation process 
these eight goals, restated here for compact 
summary: 


1. Do faculty and administration have a genuine 
concern for our religious program, and do they actively 
support it? 
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2. Is there an opportunity for students and faculty- 
administration to work together in the planning of re- 
ligious activities and in learning to grow religiously? 

3. Is there capable trained leadership to guide the 
religious life? Does the program demand of its religious 
leaders as much ability and performance as other depart- 
ments of school life insist on for their leaders? 

4. Does the religious program have opportunities 
and standards equal to those that apply in other areas 
of school life? This means curricular as well as extra- 
curricular activities. 

5. Is there a place for worship, suitable for the high- 
est kind of approach to God? Is it worthy of this ex- 
perience and does it express the interest, creativeness 
and imagination of many seekers for truth? 

6. Does the school maintain a vital relationship with 


other Christian movements — local, national, interna- 
tional and interdenominational? Are students aware 
that their campus is part of a student movement which, 
in cooperation with other groups in this country and 
abroad, seeks a social and religious expression through 
an abiding Christian fellowship? 


7. Is the program of religious education developing 
habits and practices that continue after school days? 
Are we really concerned about the individual’s own re- 
ligious life? 


8. Does the religious program have a vitality which 
seeks an outlet in new ideas and new suggestions? Does 
the program draw faculty and students constantly back 
to the sources and meaning of life? Is there evidence of 
religious growth — or, are the leaders and the program 
and even God, dead on your campus? 


OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Kenneth C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


Many schools have special facilities at their disposal or unique features in their curricula. Such advantages are 


the fullest extent as a public relations medium? 
ticipation in the unique program? 
these things? 


rey used as talking points by those who work on admissions. 
u 


Do all schools, however, utilize these features to 


Are students benefiting from the use of special equipment or par- 
Can the community or education at large be served by greater exploitation of 
If the answers are “yes,” then is proper information concerning such features adequately dissemi- 


nated so that parents, alumni, and the public at large may be aware of what independent schools can do and so that 
others in educational work may profit from these experiences? Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., is fortunate in 
possessing a fully equipped ae shop, an anonymous gift dedicated in the fall of 1946. I have asked Richard 
Dyer, alumni secretary of the school, to describe some of the interesting projects done by the boys in the shop. 
He neglects to state that the shop, with student aid, has also printed such material as the school catalog, stationery, 
and alumni bulletins, and that the students themselves produce many interesting and useful personal printing jobs. 


“EXTRA! ...” 


N unusual and effective phase of public re- 
A lations has been developed at Eaglebrook 
School, Deerfield, Mass., in the publica- 
tion of “extras” of the school paper, The Hearth. 
Eaglebrook is fortunate to have one of the 
most complete printing plants of any independ- 
ent school in the country, boasting four presses, 
an abundance of type, a bindery, paper cutter, 
silk screen unit, and various other tools of the 
graphic arts. 

The “extras” have originated from enthusi- 
asm of student printers and editors to report 
unusual events. (The public relations aspects 
were barely considered at first.) It took only 
the first edition, a two-page issue published in 
1947 at the time of the Eaglebrook-Westminster 
football game, to make it evident that it had 
more than mere news value. 

Location of the Press, a few yards from the 
athletic field, plays an important part in the 
“extra’s” success. It is possible to set the game’s 
highlights in type almost as rapidly as they occur. 

In order to achieve speed, the form is locked 


on the press two minutes before the final whistle 
and prayers of the editors sent out to prevent 
further scoring. In the two football “special 
editions” to date, both elevens have cooperated! 
It is obvious if a last minute score had been 
made, the appearance of the paper would have 
been delayed by a few minutes. 

In the Westminster edition of last year and 
in the Eaglebrook-Choate issue this fall, the 
paper has been printed and in the hands of 
spectators and players less than a minute after 
the final whistle. 

A second type of “extra,” equally as effec- 
tive, is the miniature Hearth, a sheet one-quarter 
of the regular size and printed on only one side. 
These issues have not been limited to any par- 
ticular subject. They have announced births of 
faculty children, welcomed trustees, reported 
elections, and more recently, proclaimed the 
birth of Britain’s Royal Prince. 

President Truman’s victory was given cov- 
erage, complete with a cut of the victorious can- 
didate. To be sure, if one had prodded more 
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fully into the shop he would have discovered a 
Dewey-Warren edition set in type and only 
awaiting a capitulation by Mr. Truman before 
being run off; but Hearth editors take solace that 
they were not alone in their over-optimism. 

The issue announcing Princess Elizabeth’s 
son was published in three colors — black for 
the type, with the American and British flags 
appearing in red, white, and blue. 

The success of these “extras” from a public 
relations standpoint is encouraging. The edi- 
tion announcing the British heir was mailed to 
over one hundred Eaglebrook friends and alumni 
now living in England. The replies and con- 
gratulations were warm and numerous. 

Typical is the comment from an Eaglebrook 
alumnus now preparing for Oxford, “All of us 
were very touched by the effort of the Eagle- 
brook printing press on the Royal Prince. The 
Eton press certainly didn’t do anything special!” 

Nor are such letters limited to alumni. 
Charles G. Ross, press secretary to President 
Truman, wrote, “That was a remarkable job 





done by your boys at Eaglebrook School in get- 
ting out their election extra. The President has 
asked me to send his warm congratulations.” 

These editions find their way to places an 
ordinary issue would never each. Parents and 
friends circulate them freely because of their 
uniqueness and they are, frankly, “naturals” for 
publicity. The editor of a college alumni maga- 
zine devoted considerable space among class 
notes to a commentary on a miniature Hearth 
which carried news of the birth of a son to a 
graduate, now an Eaglebrook faculty member. 
Football editions are brought back by boys of a 
visiting team to their own school and mailed to 
their parents. 

Indeed the results attained in public rela- 
tions seem endless. Of course the “‘extras’’ serve 
an equally vital purpose at the school, stimulat- 
ing interest and enthusiasm in teams and in 
events among students on Eaglebrook’s campus. 


— Ricnarp Dyer, 
Alumni Secretary, 
Eaglebrook School. 





Bright Spots 


1. The following letter addressed to the 
chairman of the S. E. B. Public Relations Com- 
mittee speaks for itself. It is an added proof 
that participation in community affairs by inde- 
pendent schools is appreciated. We may rest 
assured that the Landon School can only stand 
to benefit from such local good will. 


Dear Mr. Groff: 


We are now in the last weeks of our Community Chest 
Campaign here, so far, a not too successful one. But a 
bright spot has been the record made by the independent 
school solicitation under the chairmanship of H. H. Mac- 
Cubbin of the Landon School of Bethesda, Md. Mr. 
MacCubbin organized and directed the campaign in some 
thirty private schools in Montgomery County. 

This is not the first time that the faculty or adminis- 
tration of Landon School has furnished good leadership 
in this community effort. Last year, Mrs. P. Landon 
Banfield, wife of the school’s headmaster, was chairman 
for the whole county campaign. Various others con- 
nected with the school have also made valuable contri- 
butions in past years. 

I thought you might be interested in this outstand- 
ing example of a school’s participation in community 
affairs. If you want any further information on how the 
Landon School helps both itself and its community by 
such participation, I am sure the Mr. H. H. MacCubbin, 
Landon School, Bethesda, Maryland, would be glad to 
give it to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
IsaBEL K. SHERMAN, 
Public Relations Secretary, 
Montgomery Community Chest and Council. 


2. For the record, James H. McK. Quinn, 
assistant to the headmaster, The Episcopal 
Academy, Overbrook, Pa., writes concerning 
feature articles on independent schools! — 

“. . .While I cannot bring you any news of recent 
publicity given to private schools in this area, I thought 
you would be interested to know that, in the fall of 1946, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer published in its Sunday Supple- 
ment a series of articles on Episcopal Academy, Penn 


Charter, Haverford School, Germantown Academy, and 
one or two others. 

“This is not exactly in answer to your request for 
news of new developments, but I thought you would like 
to have a record of this very favorable publicity which 
was accorded to the schools in this area...” * 


Response to Our Questionnaire 
Replies to the recent public relations ques- 
tionnaire sent to all member schools have 
swamped my desk and have for the most part 
been gratifying as well as informative. As we 
go to press, returns are still being received. 
Many were painstaking in giving information 
concerning their public relations programs and 
many were eager to learn more about what is 

being done in this field by other schools. 
To all those who answered, the Public Rela- 
tions Committee is indeed grateful. Contained 


in the replies there is much valuable information 
which will help us plan our work of the future. 

To give a complete tabulation of results from 
more than 150 schools would be impossible in 
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any one section of “Our Schools and the Public.” 
I shall pick some of the most important features 
and present them to you in this and the next 
three issues of the year. 





Public Relations personnel was the topic for 
the first group of questions. Responses show en- 
couraging results. Of the 44 schools having 
either full or part time public relations persons, 
30 have started the work since 1944. Of the 102 
which have no one charged with public relations, 
72 have some one person responsible for publicity, 
26 of these having been appointed since 1944. 

The date 1944 was chosen because it marks 
the inception of public relations work on the 
part of the S.E.B. It was at that time also that 
a first public relations questionnaire was issued, 
and this has served as a basis of making com- 
parisons of certain figures. The percentage of 
schools having public relations and/or publicity 
personnel has increased from 40% to 68%. 
This figure is, however, a bit misleading. It 
represents only about 38% of all member schools 
of the S.E.B. It may be presumed that many 
of the schools which did not reply have no well 
organized program. So, despite the fact that 
more than half of those who are working in this 
field have undertaken the work since 1944, there 
is still a great need for newcomers and for more 
extensive work in public relations. 





Schools answering ‘“‘no” to both questions 
concerning the existence of public relations per- 
sonnel in their school numbered 39 or 26% of 
answers received. This is not extraordinary, but 
certain comments made by several schools 
showed a complete lack of comprehension of 
public relations. Perhaps this is because these 
schools have not learned to distinguish between 
public relations, the broad field, and publicity, 
one phase or one agent of public relations. 

Remarks to the effect that a school had no 
need of publicity because the present enroll- 
ment was excellent, or that a boarding school 
needs no publicity, or that no program was 
needed because the school was embarking upon a 
fund-raising campaign are certainly short-sighted. 

Professional fund-raising concerns have often 
found it inadvisable to begin a campaign be- 
cause the public was uninformed concerning the 
institution in question. As much as a year has 
often been spent in a program of public enlight- 
enment before a campaign for funds could be 
started. Furthermore, the time to enlighten the 
public is while a school has pupils and thus has 
something about which to write. If we wait 


until we need students before disseminating a 
mass of news, it will not require an over-intelli- 
gent public to wonder what has happened to 
the school. Boarding schools are the schools 
that bear the brunt of public criticism and for 
this reason need to employ the strongest public 
relations procedures at their command. 





It has been with forethought that until this 
issue very little mention has been made of pub- 
licity. In answer to the question “What do you 
consider was your best news publicity story in 
this past year?” came many interesting replies 
supplemented, as we had hoped, with notes on 
methods of procedure. I have picked several of 
these replies and present them here so that you 
may see how others are spreading news concern- 
ing various phases of their school programs. 


Parent Report Cards 

“The best publicity story which received 
widest acclaim was the one entitled “Parents 
Have Report Cards Too” found in our Parent’s 
Bulletin of January, 1947, Number II of Volume 
II. News articles were written in the Phila- 
delphia Inquirer, New York Times, and many 
letters were received by Mr. McFeely who was 
then Headmaster of Friends’ Central. An in- 
terested parent on the staff of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer was responsible for spreading this in- 


formation.” : é. 
— Friends’ Central School, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Scholarship Award 


“T believe our best news publicity story in 
the past year was that of the award made to John 
L. Cornog, Jr., a member of the class of 1946 at 
Episcopal Academy. John was honored for at- 
taining the highest scholastic average in his 
freshman class at Princeton University. The 
award was made at Episcopal Academy by Lewis 
N. Lukens, Jr., Chairman of the Graduate 
Council of Princeton University and President 
of the National Alumni Association. It con- 
sisted of $100.00 to the Academy which was ac- 
cepted by Dr. Greville Haslam, Headmaster, 
and Henderson Supplee, Jr., who was then 
President of the Board of Trustees. Photog- 
raphers and reporters were here and the pub- 
licity was not only in the Philadelphia and local 
papers but also was sent over the Associated 
Press throughout the United States.” 


— The Episcopal Academy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Signed Articles 
“Through the activities of Dr. Mitchell 
Gratwick of Hackley and the Fairchester Group 
(a rather informal association of Headmasters 
and Headmistresses of Westchester County, 
N. Y., and Fairfield County, Conn.), a series of 
signed articles were published in several local 


papers. These articles were written by differ- 
ent headmasters and dealt with independent 
education in general and the school involved in 
particular. My article, quite naturally, dealt 
with Elementary Boarding Schools. 

“This same group held a meeting last week 
with as many Public School Heads and other 
officials as we could get together in an effort to 
gain greater liaison between the two systems.” 


— The Harvey School, 
Hawthorne, N. Y. 


Broadcast That Recording 


“Radio—l. Wire-recorded, delayed radio broad- 
cast of a midget football game. 
“‘Paper—2. News story on Children’s Crusade 


Auction 


A. Advance release telling about 
it plus picture of Student 
Committee 

B. News photos of actual event 
plus short account 


C. Follow-up story of results, 
money raised, etc.” 


— Pebble Hill School, 
Dewitt, N. Y. 


Activities Program 

“A newspaper article in a Cleveland paper 
(illustrated) describing our Activities Program 
— farm work, wood shop, boat building, ma- 
chine shop, etc. 

“Publicity obtained through invitation to a 
reporter to come to school to talk with students 
and take photos.” 

— Western Reserve Academy, 


Hudson, Ohio. 


Anniversary Achievement 
The big event so far as Milton Academy, 
(Milton, Mass.) publicity is concerned was our 
150th anniversary celebration of last year. Since 
the details of the celebration have been printed 
in THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN, and, 
during the year, were given wide circulation, | 





shall confine myself to a description of the 
method by which we were able to achieve wide 
publicity, prepared by a master who was, at the 
time, teaching 14 hours a week, and had a budget 
of 300 dollars to work with. 


Approximately a year before the main events 
scheduled to take place in May, 1948, I sub- 
mitted to Arthur B. Perry, headmaster of Milton 
Academy, a plan of procedure. This plan was 
approved by Mr. Perry, and, I presume, Trustee 
and faculty administrative committees. In 
summary the plan was as follows: 


1. During the summer of 1947 I would “get up” my 
material. That is, I would “dig out” material which 
could be used, during our anniversary year, for publicity 
purposes. 

2. From September, roughly, until December, I 
would publish in local papers, “features” on Milton 
Academy. These features would have such titles as 
“Milton and the Community,” “Founders of Milton 
Academy,” “Milton and Its Graduates,” etc. After the 
appearance of each feature, I would have it mimeo- 
graphed, and use the material therein contained, to 
“prime” the Boston news market and the national maga- 
zine market. 

3. By January, 1948, a vigorous interest in Milton’s 
plans had been demonstrated by Boston papers, and a 
series of features started to appear. Most of these were 
scheduled for a late-February start. By this time also 
the interest of national magazines had been aroused. 


4. By the climax of the celebration, May, 1948, 
Newsweek and Time and Yankee were scheduling “‘fea- 
tures,” and This Week carried the school motto, “Dare 
To Be True” as a caption for one of its “Words To Live 
By” pages. 


I am attaching the Boston Globe editorial 
because it reveals the admiration of professional 
publicists for what Milton Academy was able to 
do with very little money to work with, and with 
a non-professional handling the task. 

I should like to say in conclusion that, rather 
than try to compete with “high-pressure” pub- 
licity in the open field, independent schools 
should take advantage of getting the widest 
possible publicity for special events, such as our 
150th anniversary celebration. And this can only 
be done by careful planning months ahead of 
time. If the program works out “according to 
plan” as it did in Milton’s case, everyone con- 
cerned can get a great deal of satisfaction out of 
the project. 

The “end” of Milton’s program for 150th 
anniversary publicity comes this month with the 
publication of Sir Richard Livingstone’s address, 
in abridged form, in the November Aélantic 
Monthly. 

— Cuar_es R. Morris. 
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This last report shows what careful planning 
can produce. The following editorial in the 
Boston Globe pays great tribute to those behind 
the scenes: 


AN OLD ACADEMY ADDS TO ITS LUSTER 


Milton Academy has wound up observances of its 
150th anniversary with a flourish. The addresses of the 
speakers on the final day maintained the extraordinarily 
high level fixed as the celebration opened by Sir Richard 
Livingstone, former Chancellor of Oxford and Master of 
Corpus Christi. 

This has been in truth an amazing performance, and 
one which the directors of our colleges and universities 


must view with envy as they complete final preparations 
for the annual round of Commencement exercises 
throughout the nation. Milton Academy has managed 
to get the jump on all Commencements this year, not 
only as to timing (which of course was purely fortuitous) 
but in the much more important matter of substance. 


There has been much debate of recent years about 
the problems confronting educators and modern man in 
an atomic age. In half a dozen addresses delivered at 
this anniversary meeting, those problems have been ad- 
mirably surveyed, from individual responsibility and 
idealism to the vast mutation of world forces and its 
bearing upon peace and survival. Dr. Perry and his 
associates have deserved well of their country. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseph R. W. Dodge, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Kendall S. Pennypacker, Lake Forest Academy, Lake Forest, Ill. 


Evaluation Program 


The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, 
N. J., was recently host to a nineteen-man evalu- 
ating committee of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. The com- 
mittee was under the chairmanship of Dr. Lester 
F. Johnson, Headmaster of York Collegiate In- 
stitute, York, Pennsylvania, and included head- 
masters and faculty members from public and 
private secondary schools in neighboring states. 

The inspection and evaluation of Lawrence- 
ville in action covered all phases of the school. 
Various faculty committees had been at work 
since last spring completing searching question- 
naires in the hiking areas: philosophy and 
objectives, population and community, curricu- 
lum, pupil activities, library service, guidance, 
instruction, outcomes, staff, plant, and adminis- 
tration. Each master was required to fill out his 
own questionnaire pertaining to his teaching 
experience, training, methods and philosophy. 

Visiting classes, interviewing students, and 
conferences with committees made up in large 
part the work of the committee during their four- 
day visit in Lawrenceville, from November 28 
to December 1. They were guests of the school 
in several of the boys’ houses. 

Lawrenceville, in 1937, was one of the original 
200 schools to participate in a survey of American 
secondary education. This survey was used to 
establish standards for evaluating secondary 
schools in all parts of the country. Uniform pro- 
cedure now exists for arriving at a judgment of 
the accomplishment of any school in the country. 


Adult Courses 


Beginning January 11 The Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., is offering courses in adult 
education to men and women living in Tarry- 
town or any of the other neighboring communi- 
ties. 

Courses which are offered and which are 
taught by Hackley masters, are Interpretation of 
the News, Problems and Issues in World Politics, 
National Parks and Conservation, Cultivation of 
Good Speech, Creative Writing, Studio Art, Phy- 
sical Education, Photography for Beginners, 
Shop, Birds of Wendkaer County, Local 
Weather Forecasting, and Mixed~ Chorus. 
Courses will also be offered in French, German 
and Spanish if there is sufficient demand for such 
instruction. 

The evening classes, meeting once a week, will 
run through a period of ten weeks. The language 
courses, Foiven, would meet two or three times a 
week. Each session is initiated with a brief pre- 
sentation by the teacher. Following this there is 
an opportunity for participation by the group. 

A fee of $10 is being charged for each course. 
All material used in classes will be paid for by the 
student. 

Within the last few years nothing of this kind 
has been available at Hackley except on a very 
informal basis. Small classes of adults did occa- 
sionally meet several years ago in the art and 
music studios but did not continue for more than 
one season. The present project is therefore a 
completely new undertaking. The school is hope- 
ful that it may be of benefit to the people of 
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Tarrytown and the surrounding communities and 
that the program will strengthen the school’s ties 
with the neighboring communities. 


History of Milton Academy 

Milton Academy, 1798-1948, a history of 
Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., containing also 
proceedings of the 150th anniversary celebration 
last year, has been written by Richard W. Hale, 
Milton Academy 1926, and was published in 
November. Information regarding the book can 
be obtained from Ellen Faulkner, Principal of the 
Girls’ School and chairman of the Publications 
Committee appointed by the Board of Trustees. 
W. L. W. Field was chairman of the Editorial 
Committee. He was assisted by a number of 
volunteers, including F. H. Osgood, retired mem- 
ber of the Boys’ School faculty and Thomas F. 
Morrison of the Boys’ School faculty. 

The book contains 186 pages, about 130 of 
which are school history. In the appendix will be 
found two acts of the Massachusetts State Legis- 
lature affecting the future of Milton Academy, 
the full talk of Walter Lippmann delivered at the 
final 150th Anniversary exercises last year, and 
the full talk of Sir Richard Livingstone given as 
the War Memorial lecture last year. Other mate- 
rial is included in summarized form. An adapted 
version of Sir Richard’s lecture is published in the 
November Atlantic Monthly. 

Richard Hale, the author, received a Ph.D. in 
history from Harvard in 1937. He has had wide 
teaching experience at Antioch College, Prince- 
ton, and Roxbury Latin School. He now is Lec- 
turer in Education at Wellesley College. He is 
author of Democratic France, the Third Republic 

from 1870-1940, Tercentenary History of Roxbury 
Latin School, and Sesqui-centennial History of 
Bar Harbor. 


Political Union at Peddie 

The national elections, as they did every- 
where else in the nation, held the spotlight at 
the Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., this fall. 
A student Political Union was organized, under 
the direction of the social studies department, to 
include all students in one of four parties: Repub- 
lican, Democrat, Socialist or Dixiecrat. These 
parties waged vigorous campaigns during Octo- 
ber with buttons, posters, speeches and rallies, in 
an effort to secure votes for their parties. 

All of these activities culminated with a rally 
and forum held in the school gymnasium on 
Sunday, October 31. Here students, faculty and 
guests numbering over 600 heard presentations 


from each party. Governor Alfred E. Driscoll of 
New Jersey spoke for the Republicans, Thorn 
Lord, Democratic Chairman for Mercer County, 
spoke on behalf of the Democrats, McAllister 
Coleman, Socialist candidate from the 7th N. J. 
congressional district, spoke for the Socialists; 
while each party had three student speakers to 
present their side of the case. Dr. Wilbour E. 
Saunders, Headmaster of Peddie, acted as 
Moderator. 

After the speeches and a brief question period, 
the entire audience was polled, with the results 
showing Dewey with 249 votes, Truman with 61, 
Thurmond with 37 and Thomas with 36. 

So keen was the interest displayed by stu- 
dents in this union, it was decided to take a group 
of seniors who are taking social studies to Wash- 
ington for the Presidential Inauguration in 
January. The students will have a chance to 
observe our government in action from January 
19 to January 23, and arrangements have been 
made to have some prominent national personage 
at each luncheon and dinner of the group for an 
informal discussion: cabinet members, senators, 
congressmen, supreme court justices, lobbyists 
and Washington newspaper correspondents. 
Each student will have a special project to work 
on during this trip, and all reports will form a 
basis for Serthar classroom discussion and debate. 
Similar trips were held annually before the war 
and have proved of great value in assisting stu- 
dents to understand the democratic workings of 
our government and providing them with an in- 
sight into the character of the men who lead our 
nation. 


New Organization 


A new organization at Blair Academy, Blairs- 
town, N. J., formed by students last year for the 
purpose of improving school spirit and athletic 
facilities, has proved to be highly successful. The 
Varsity “B” Association was largely the idea of 
one student, George Volland of Arlington, N. J., 
an outstanding student leader and athlete. 

The association is open to all winners of a 
varsity letter who may Join upon paying a two- 
dollar membership fee and is led by elected stu- 
dent officers. The constitution of the association 
provides that its membership shall elect three 
faculty advisors who act only in a guiding 
capacity. 

The Varsity “B” Association has had con- 
siderable success in raising money for various 
purposes. In addition to membership fees, it has 
received money from the sale of soft drinks and 
candy at athletic events and from the sale of 
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programs which it prints and distributes for 
several important athletic weekends. 

The money thus raised has been put to good 
use. The immediate objective has been the build- 
ing of an outdoor winter track, and estimates are 
now being received for the 220-yard board track 
which is to be laid on the football field and which 
is expected to be one of the best in the state. The 
Varsity ““B” Association has raised more than 
$400 for the track and the Blair Fathers’ Associa- 
tion has contributed $300 more. The remaining 
amount necessary for construction is being lent 
to the association by the Academy and the Var- 
sity “B” expects to repay the Academy out of 
future income. 


Field Trips 


The boys of Norton School in Claremont, 
California, are planning another science trip. 
Norton is ideally located for field trips, with the 
Sierra Madre range rising nearby, the Mojave 
and Colorado deserts within easy driving dis- 
tance, and the beaches of the Pacific only an 
hour away. In studying the natural sciences, 
especially geology and Ticker, out-doors_ be- 
comes the class room. 

There is a course in regional geology at Nor- 
ton’s door-step, where the Sierra Madre rises 
ten thousand feet above its own alluvial plain. 
The boys hike up Mt. Baldy’s water-cut canyon, 
or, from the summit of Cajon Pass, view the 
chaos caused by volcanic upheaval, and learn to 
recognize the marks of geologic ages. Geology 
flourishes, too, on desert trips into the wide Mo- 
jave. Equipped with mineral-picks, the boys 
explore the rough hills beyond Victorville, re- 
turning with crystals, rose quartz and bits of 
agate and jasper. Near Barstow, they collect 
specimens from the famous Miocene fossil beds. 

At nearby La Jolla, Marine Laboratories 
assemble and classify all the mysterious life of 
the ocean floor. But it’s more fun to take a 
picnic lunch and explore the rocks at Laguna, 
where each tide-pool presents a showcase of 
aquatic life. 

In charge of all these week-end trips is 
William Sanborn — Student Body president at 
Claremont Graduate School, and in summer a 
Park Ranger-Naturalist at Yellowstone. Mr. 
Sanborn’s skill as a photographer encourages 
many youthful camera-records of ruins visited, 
canyons explored. Interest and knowledge build 
toward the “Big Spring Trip,” when the eighth 
grade takes off in station wagons for Arizona. 

After the visit to the Grand Canyon, Mr. 
Sanborn halts the caravan north of Cameron in 


the badlands, where each junior scientist may 
know the thrill of discovering petrified wood. 
More marvelous is the hill south of Tuzigoot, 
where among ancient pueblos, buried under dust 
and debris, scientific excavation methods are 
demonstrated. Bits of bone, arrowheads, me- 
tates and potsherds help recreate the story of 
races that have vanished from the Southwest. 

The educational facilities of nearby national 
parks and monuments are used whenever pos- 
sible. The “Big Trip” usually includes well- 
known areas like Grand Canyon and the Petri- 
fied Forest and Painted Desert. National monu- 
ments more remote and less popularized prove 
equally rewarding. Montezuma’s Castle, Wu- 
patki, and Tuzigoot in Arizona, Death Valley 
and Joshua Tree National Monument in Cali- 
fornia are fine classrooms for geology, botany 
and archeology. Next spring the boys want to 
stretch the miles to include Bryce and Zion 
Canyons too. 


The Curriculum and the Classroom 


The policy on the use of excursions as a sup- 
plement to the curriculum at the Hackley School, 
Tarrytown, N. Y., differs somewhat this year 
from that of previous years. The school has al- 
ways recognized their importance but has been 
in the custom of setting aside certain days of the 
year when the whole school would spend the day 
on trips to New York City and local points of 
interest. Because it was felt that there was some- 
times too long a lapse of time between the original 
presentation of a subject and the supplemental 
excursions, the school’s policy has changed. This 
year excursions are taken whenever the individ- 
ual masters feel that they would be of value to 
their particular classes. 

Under this new program the biology class, for 
example, was able to visit the local water pump- 
ing station to watch an algal growth test being 
made at the same time that they were studying 
algae. The physiography class could spend a 
profitable hour at a nearby rock pile identifying 
rocks and minerals at a time when it was most 
valuable. The American history classes visit such 
historic Westchester sites as Philipse Manor, an 
old Dutch manor house, during their study of 
colonial history. Music students have been taken 
to several recitals at Town Hall and Carnegie 
Hall. French students have seen the French film, 
“Beauty and the Beast,” produced by Jean Coc- 
teau; and the English literature course was sup- 
plemented by taking the students to see Olivier’s 
“Hamlet” as soon as they had finished reading 
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the play. Both students and masters have ex- 
pressed much satisfaction with the new policy 
and both seem to feel it is a real help with their 
work. 





A comprehensive musical program, which 
runs from the first grade through the twelfth, 
has been inaugurated at Newark Academy, 
Newark, N. J. Under the direction of Herbert 
E. Hooper, a graduate of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music in Boston, the program in- 
cludes a glee club, an orchestra, and a swing 
band in the upper forms, and a chapel choir, a 
drum and bugle corps, and a rhythm “band” in 
the lower grades. In addition, weekly programs 
of both classical and popular music are offered 
during the daily activity period by a student 

roup formed for this purpose, and often sing- 
ain are conducted by Mr. Hooper for the bene- 
fit of those who like to join with a group and 
sing the old favorites without having to attend 
any formal practice sessions. 





The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., has in- 
augurated, on an experimental basis, a new sys- 
tem of supervising study hall periods. Com- 
mencing with the winter term, student monitors 
have taken complete charge of all school study 

eriods previously supervised by faculty mem- 

ers. The Student Council approved the new 
system as a means of expanding the scope of 
boys’ responsibility for their own government. 





In order to broaden the scholastic curriculum, 
St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, N. J., has 
added four new courses this fall. These courses 
are sociology, economics, consumer mathematics 
and music appreciation. The course in music 
appreciation is taken by the entire student body 
and already has done much to stimulate a real 
interest in music among the students. 

With the acquisition of two saddle horses, 
riding has become a popular extracurricular ac- 
tivity at St. Bernard’s School. A dozen boys are 
taking lessons, which are conducted by Henri- 
etta Schenck, riding mistress from the Wasoet 
Stables, Oldwick, New Jersey. 





A new physical geography course, for Fifth 
and Sixth Formers, - been added to the cur- 
riculum of the Fountain Valley School of Col- 
orado. The course seeks to take advantage of 
the school’s unique location at the edge of the 
Rockies. With the variety of rock formations 
and geomorphic features within easy traveling 
distance, emphasis is being placed on elementary 





geology, with correlated field work in the fall, 
plus aerial photograph and topographical map 
interpretation during the winter term. In the 
spring, weather and climate will be studied, as 
well as the fundamentals of navigation. The 
aim of the course is to demonstrate the relation- 
ship of man and his environment. 


Meetings, Conferences 


The vital issues of the recent Presidential 
Election were discussed by one hundred and 
seventy-five student and faculty representatives 
from more than seventy-five public, parochial 
and independent secondary schools in a conven- 
tion held on October 9 at The Choate School, 
Wallingford, Conn., under the auspices of The 
Choate Current History Club. 

Invitations were extended to every secondary 
school in the state to send two student delegates 
and one faculty member to the Convention to 
Discuss the Issues of the Presidential Election 
by a Sponsoring Committee of teachers of Con- 
necticut secondary schools which met three 
times during the summer to plan the meeting. 

Basic issues of the three major political plat- 
forms were presented by The Hon. Chase Going 
Woodhouse for the Democrats, George C. Con- 
way for the Republicans, and Prof. Thomas I. 
Emerson for the Progressives, during the morn- 
ing session. Following these presentations, all 
delegates enjoyed picnic lunches on Choate’s 
bleachers, and then were privileged to direct 
questions to the morning speakers. 

After lunch, student panel discussions on 
Labor, Civic Rights and Foreign Policy, were 
held simultaneously. These panels were chosen 
by the committee so as to provide proportionate 
representation to all schools. The discussions 
were spirited, well prepared and interesting. 

Following the discussion, all delegates voted 
on actual voting machines loaned to the con- 
vention by the Selectmen of the Town of Wal- 
lingford. The results of the voting were over- 
whelmingly Republican. 





Fifteen public and independent schools sent 
representatives to a Debate Clinic held at Mil- 
ton Academy, Milton, Mass., Friday, December 
2, under the general charge of Albert Norris, 
coach of the Milton Academy Debating Society, 
and George Baker, of Cambridge, and John 
Hubbard of Wilton, Conn., co-presidents of the 
Milton Academy Debating Society. This De- 
bate Clinic has been held Ser the previous eight 
years at Ashburnham, Mass., the home of Cush- 
ing Academy. 
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The program included a talk at 3:15 p.m. 
by Henry B. Cabot, co-chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts World Federalists and member of the 
Executive Committee of the National United 
World Federalists. At 4 p.m. impromptu speech 
competitions were held, and at 5 p.m. Paul C. 
Reardon, Boston lawyer and president of the 
Harvard Debating Council in 1932; and Austin 
Freeley, director of Debating at Boston Univer- 
sity, spoke on “What is Good Debating?” At 
7:30 p.m. an intercollegiate debate between 
Boston College and Harvard University on 
“That the United Nations Now be Revised into 
a Federal World Government” was held. 

Schools attending the session included the 
following: 


Browne and Nichols School, Cambridge 
Cushing Academy, Ashburnham 
Durfee High School, Fall River 
Sacred Heart Academy, Fall River 
Grafton High School 

Groton School 

Huntington School, Boston 

Middlesex School, Concord 

Rogers High School, Newport, R. I. 
Roxbury Latin School, West Roxbury 
Shrewsbury High School 

South Hadley High School 

Tabor Academy 

Brookline High School 

Phillips Academy, Andover 





On October 29 and 30 the Northfield Confer- 
ence on Religion in Our Schools, for headmasters, 
headmistresses, and faculty members, was held 
at the Northfield Hotel, East Northfield, Mass. 
Mrs. Elliott Speer, Headmistress of The Masters 
School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., and Dr. Howard L. 
Rubendall, Headmaster of the Mount Hermon 
School, served as co-sponsors representing the 
Northfield League and the National Preparatory 
School Committee, respectively. Further ar- 
rangements were handled by a committee under 
the local direction of Dr. Rubendall, and by the 
Rev. Robert C. Mildram, Executive Secretary of 
the National Preparatory School Committee. 
Meetings were held on the campus of the North- 
field School for Girls and included addresses by 
the Rev. James A. Pike, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
the Rev. Erville Maynard and Anne Wellington 
of the Emma Willard School; the Rev. Robert 
L. Curry of the Lenox School; and Dr. T. Guth- 
rie Speers, Baltimore, Md. The conference 
produced broad interchange of ideas on the prob- 
lem of religion in our schools, what is being done 
at the present time, and plans and prospects for 
future accomplishments in this field. Sixty dele- 
gates attended the conference. 


The Mount Hermon School and the North- 
field School for Girls were co-hosts to the 1948 
conference of the New England Student Govern- 
ment Association on Saturday and Sunday, Oc- 
tober 30 and 31. Forty-six schools were repre- 
sented at the conference by ninety-four dele- 
gates, including twenty faculty members. The 
boys were housed on the Mount Hermon campus, 
and the girls at the Northfield School, while the 
sessions were held at each of the two schools on 
successive days. The keynote address was given 
by the Rev. J. A. Pike, Jur. Sc. D., and the Sun- 
day sermon was delivered by the Right Rever- 
end William Appleton Lawrence, Bishop of 
Western Massachusetts. The bulk of the con- 
ference, however, was devoted to panel dis- 
cussions led by students. Among the interest- 
ing results of the sessions were the affirmative 
votes given to the questions “Should the Stu- 
dent Council Sponsor World Federalism?” and 
“Should a Student Council Handle Discipline 
through a Student Court?” In an interview 
with a reporter of The Hermonite, a Mount Her- 
mon delegate stated that the weekend provided 
“the opportunity to discuss problems of school 
life which are of mutual interest. At the panel 
discussions and during the divisional meetings, 
various school representatives described methods 
of discipline, procedure of elections, and other 
functions of their student-governing body. At 
meals, there was a chance to become acquainted, 
in an informal manner, with fellows and girls 
from other secondary schools.” A prominent 
social event of the weekend was a square dance 
for the delegates on Saturday evening. Edwin 
G. Nixon, Director of Permissions of the Mount 
Hermon School, was in charge of arrangements. 





On October 6 a meeting of twenty-four pri- 
vate elementary and secondary educational in- 
stitutions was held at The Peddie School, Hights- 
town, N. J., by invitation of Dr. Wilbour E. 
Saunders, Headmaster of Peddie, and Dr. Alan 
V. Heely, Headmaster of The Lawrenceville 
School. 

At this meeting it was voted to form The 
Association of Independent Schools of New 
Jersey, and the following officers and executive 
committee were elected. 

President, Allan V. Heely, Headmaster, The 
Lawrenceville School. 

Secretary, Kenneth O. Wilson, Headmaster, 
Newark Academy. 

Committee, Harold M. Smith, Dean, Borden- 
town Military Institute; Chester Reagan, Head- 
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master, The Moorestown Friends School; Harriet 
L. Hunt, Headmistress, The Kent Place School. 

This organization has been formed to serve 
the interests of the private elementary and 
secondary educational institutions of the state of 
New Jersey. The Executive Committee is in the 
process of drawing up a constitution and set of 
by-laws. It was he Ge voted to have the com- 
mittee prepare a list of eligible schools who are 
to be invited to join with the association. 





Four students of The Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn., attended the fall meeting of the 
Secondary School Society for International Co- 
operation, held at The Loomis School, Novem- 
ber 14. Two of the boys spoke on “The Role of 
the Specialized Agencies in Strengthening and 
Preserving the United Nations.” 

The SSSIC was conceived and formed by the 
late Horace D. Taft, founder of The Taft School, 
and Mary R. Hilliard, founder of Westover 
School. 

Two members of the Taft senior class at- 
tended the Annual Conference on Education 
for Public Service held at the Hotel McAlpin in 
New York City, November 12. 

Three members of the senior class also at- 
tended the World Student Service Fund Fall 
Conference, which took place at Miss Porter’s 
School, Farmington, Conn. 

The Taft School held its twentieth annual 
Fathers’ Day program, October 23. About two 
hundred fathers attended. At the meeting of 
the Parents’ Association, Harold Rider, Stam- 
ford, Conn., was elected president of the asso- 
ciation. Charles Deland, Jr., Glen Head, 
New York, and Charles Treadway, Jr., West 
Hartford, Conn., were elected vice-president and 
secretary-treasurer respectively. 

The program began in the morning with in- 
tramural football and soccer games. In the 
afternoon the fathers watched the Taft-Deerfield 
football game at Rockefeller Field. The even- 
ing entertainment included songs by the Fathers’ 
Day Octet and two one-act plays presented by 
the Masque and Dagger dramatic society. 





On November 8, a group of parents, alumni 
and friends of Friends’ Select School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., met with the School Committee to 
consider a serious financial problem that must 
be met if the school is to continue to exist. It 
was agreed that the facts should be presented to 
all those who are linked to Friends’ Select School 
by ties of loyalty and affection in the confidence 





that there would be a united response to an 
appeal for funds. 

The first necessity of the school is to make 
basic repairs and improvements to the buildings 
and equipment, which deteriorated seriously 
during the war years, when it was impossible 
adequately to maintain them. A second critical 
need is to increase the salary scale of the teach- 
ers, who are now greatly underpaid. A cam- 
paign to secure the needed funds will be launched 
early in 1949. 





For the second successive year St. Bernard’s 
School, Gladstone, N. J., as a member of the 
Conference on Education for Public Service, sent 
the Rector, the Rev. Robert L. Clayton, and six 
members of the Sixth Form to the annual meet- 


ing of the conference held on Friday, November 
12, at the McAlpin Hotel, New York, N. Y. 





The Loomis School, Windsor, Conn., was 
host, on November 14, to ten schools represent- 
ing the Secondary School Society for Interna- 
tional Cooperation. Dr. Richard Ballou, a 
former Loomis master who is now educational 
director of the Ethical Culture Schools in New 
York following a year with the Education Section 
of UNESCO in Paris, was the guest speaker. 
The subject was “The United Nations — Can 
It Survive?” A panel discussion in the after- 
noon following the main talk provided very 
stimulating discussion. 





The 22nd annual fall meeting of the Eastern 
Preparatory Schools Football Association was 
held September 29 at The Choate School, Wal- 
lingford, Connecticut, with Ronald Michilini, 
athletic director and varsity football coach of 
Westminster School, Simsbury, presiding. - 

After a discussion of the current changes in 
the football rules, Commissioner George T. 
White held a forum on the interpretation to be 
given to these rules by the officials assigned to the 
various games by him. The coaches agreed unan- 
imously to allow unlimited substitutions in all 
games, to enforce the non-scouting rule, to per- 
mit the free use of tees, and the eligibility of the 
quarterback on all passes. They requested the 
officials to notify both teams between halves 
about the remaining time. 

This association was formed in 1926 at a 
meeting held at Choate to coordinate the athletic 
games of the competing schools and to secure 
uniform interpretation of existing football rules. 

It was announced that the next annual meet- 
ing of the association would be held at the Con- 
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ley Hotel, Torrington, on December 14, with 
Grantland Rice, sports writer and commentator, 
as speaker. 


Outside the Classroom 


Students of The Choate School, Wallingford, 
Conn., have had the opportunity of hearing a 
number of outstanding speakers in programs 
sponsored by the school’s Current History Club. 

Their program to date has included a Conven- 
tion to Discuss Issues of the Presidential Elec- 
tion, a lecture by Stewart Anderson on “Touring 
the West,” and a forum on Atomic Energy 
which featured a film, ““Where Will You Hide?” 
and comments by Dr. William Kaufman, Choate 
’35, a member of the Yale Institute of Interna- 
tional Relations. 

Dr. Howard Thurman, Minister of the 
Church for the Fellowship of All People, San 
Francisco, addressed the students and then led an 
informal discussion and question period. A week 
later Clarence Streit, President of Federal Union 
and author of Union Now, spoke. 

The History Club has scheduled a number of 
outstanding speakers and other interesting fea- 
tures for the remainder of the school year. 





St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., has been 
fortunate this fall in having an interesting and 
varied series of entertainments. 


At a joint meeting of the Cadmean and Con- 
cordian Literary Societies, the speaker was 
Robert Frost from Dartmouth College, who com- 
bined a reading of several of his familiar poems 
with a talk on poetic ideas and images. 

Some weeks later, another leading New Eng- 
land poet, Robert P. Tristram Coffin, came from 
Bowdoin to visit the school. Using his own 
poetry as an example, he described how an 
author can be carried by his own idea to a con- 
clusion unexpected even by himself. 

Two lectures of unusual interest were de- 
livered during the Fall Term by Max Lerner and 
Whiting Williams. 

In the theatrical field the school’s annual 
Thanksgiving production was Command Dect- 
sion, which was skillfully directed by David 
Enbody, and resulted in one of the most success- 
ful productions seen at the school in recent years. 

Many members of the faculty and student 
body were able to attend a musical comedy, 
written and produced by the Concord Commun- 
ity Players, entitled Winner Take All. The sets 
for this production were the work of Henry La- 


Cagnina, who is in charge of art and woodwork 
at St. Paul’s. 

An open meeting of the Missionary Society 
was addressed by the Rev. Brevoort Cannon, a 
former student and master at St. Paul’s, and at 
present Episcopal Chaplain to Princeton Univer- 
sity. His general topic was missionary work in 
and around Princeton, N. J. 





At The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., a 
series of talks on current problems was begun by 
Dr. Michael Dorizas, nationally-known lecturer 
and geographer, who talked to the school October 
22 on Russia. J. V. Bambal, a native of India 
who is lecturing in the United States in an effort 
to clarify the Indian problem, gave the second of 
the series November 5, when he spoke on “India 
Today.” 

The Taft School presented its annual joint 
glee club concert with Hotchkiss on December 
10. This year the program, which has been a 
tradition with the two schools for sixteen years, 
was given at Hotchkiss. 

The Taft School presented its annual Christ- 
mas Musical Service, Sunday evening, December 
12 in Christ Church on the Green. A special per- 
formance of the candlelight service was given for 
the townspeople. The more than fifty voices of 
two choirs were under the direction of George 
Morgan, the director of music at the school. 





T. S. Eliot, Milton Academy, ’06, was the 
seventeenth lecturer on the Milton Academy 
War Memorial Foundation when he came to the 
Academy on Wednesday, November 3, to 
lecture and hold conferences with the older stu- 
dents and faculty of the Girls’ School and Boys’ 
School. About the same time, the sixteenth 
lecture in this notable series, Sir Richard Living- 
stone’s on “The jTask Ahead,” delivered last 
year as one of the features of the 150th anniver- 
sary celebration, was published, in abridged 
form, in the November issue of the Atlantic 
Monthly. Previous speakers include John Bu- 
chan, Newton D. Baker, Franklin D. Rosoevelt, 
Sumner Welles, and others. 

Mr. Eliot, recently awarded the Nobel prize 
for literature, as well as one of England’s high- 
est decorations, has had recognition in this coun- 
try for his surpassing achievements in literature. 
Both Harvard and Yale have given him honorary 
degrees. Since 1927 he has been an English citi- 
zen, and in addition to his achievements in 
poetry, he has notably distinguished himself as 
literary editor of Faber and Faber. 
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The students of the South Kent School, South 
Kent, Conn., presented in the South Kent School 
Playhouse the musical comedy “Of Thee I Sing” 
by Gershwin, Kaufman and Ryskind. The play 
was directed by Lester Wittenberg, Jr., and the 
musical portions were supervised by Richard 
Booth, who also performed the piano accom- 
paniment. 





Pursuing its program begun last year en- 
titled “Loomis Learns from Leaders,” The 
Loomis School, Windsor, Conn., again has some 
ten distinguished speakers scheduled for talks on 
their particular fields or vocations. The Hon. 
Raymond E. Baldwin, senator from Connecticut, 
was the first speaker. Others scheduled included 
Martin Clement, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass., will 
again present a series of twelve lectures on the 
general theme of American Civilization. These 
lectures were found to be very successful last 
year in that they helped stress the correlation 
program of the English and history departments, 
gave the boys practice in taking notes at a formal 
presentation, and brought the school a new con- 
tact with the public. From a faculty point of 
view, there is a certain amount of stimulation in 
the research and preparation involved. 

St. Mark’s will present a series of musical 
programs throughout the year. These will in- 
clude a performance of Handel’s Messiah by the 
Wayland Choral Society, which will be given 
under the auspices of St. Mark’s and Fay 
Schools; piano duets by Bertha Seifert and 
Edward McCabe; Robert Brink, violinist; a 
choral service of evening prayer by the St. 
Mark’s and Tenacre choirs; and a concert by the 
faculty and students of St. Mark’s. 








Three years ago an enterprising group of 
parents of the North Shore Country Day 
School, Winnetka, IIl., working together with 
Cleveland Thomas, head of the English depart- 
ment, initiated a plan by which students in the 
tenth and eleventh grades might have the op- 
portunity of attending the plays presented in 
Chicago by the Theatre Guild. Both parents 
and teachers felt that with the heavy emphasis 
upon movies, our cinema-minded boys and girls 
ought to be given a chance to understand and 
appreciate the stage drama. 

Since the inception of this plan, the number 
of subscriptions has greatly increased. Because 
of the growing pressure of both academic and 
extra-curricular demands in the twelfth grade, 


students in their senior year were at first not 
invited to participate. Soon, however, requests 
for membership in the group were so urgent both 
from students and parents that the privilege was 
extended to everyone beyond the freshman year. 

The plays selected, although uneven in merit 
and sometimes far from the ideal choice for 
adolescents, are presented with finish and dis- 
tinction. They afford material for stimulating 
discussion and rewarding study in English and 
dramatic classes, in which both the strengths 
and weaknesses of the plays are considered. The 
inclusion in this year’s program of The Winslow 
Boy and Command Decision has made the experi- 
ence an especially rich one. Since the pupils 
attend matinee performances, class time must 
be sacrificed and athletic interests interfered 
with, but the faculty has approved the project 
and given it most wholehearted cooperation, 
even when it has meant putting in extra hours 
and rearranging teacher programs to give extra 
help to students who could ill afford the break 
in class routine. 





On November 12, twenty-five boys from St. 
Bernard’s School, Gladstone, N. J., attended a 
lecture by Louis Bromfield, held at the Bernards 
High School, Bernardsville, N. J., on “Lessons 
Learned at Malabar Farm.” This lecture was 
of particular interest, owing to the fact that all 
boys at the school work on the school farm in the 
course of the regular work program. 





At the Browning School, New York, under 
the direction of Mrs. Margaret Macmillen, as a 
send-off for Thanksgiving, a cast of sixty-seven 
boys acted and sang in the typically American 
operetta, Fohnny Appleseed. A large audience 
of parents and friends admired the fine training 
and performance of the boys. 





On Friday evening, November 25, a concert 
of chamber music was given by The Cumming- 
ton Trio at The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 
The concert was the first of a series planned for 
this year under a provision of the Levis Mem- 
orial Fund for the development of the Humani- 
ties at The Hill School. In addition to members 
of the student body and faculty, approximately 
400 guests from the local area, most of whom are 
members of the Pottstown Community Concert 
Group attended the concert. 





Capitalizing upon the interest displayed in 
the United Nations assembly described in the 
Bu tetin of April, 1948, an International Club 
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has been active within the Mount Hermon 
School, Mount Hermon, Mass., during the past 
year. Monthly meetings not only include stu- 
dent-led discussions, but also occasional speeches 
by invited guests. Two such visitors have been 
Mrs. Grace Chu, Wellesley alumna and Inter- 
national Vice-President of the Y.W.C.A., and 
Dr. John S. Badeau, President of the American 
University of Cairo, both of whom are patrons 
of the school. Current membership includes 
representatives of the following countries: Persia, 
Guatemala, Mexico, Cuba, Panama, Colombia, 
Russia, Lithuania, Netherlands, China, India, 
Dominican Republic, and Germany. Faculty 
adviser of the group is Orvil E. Mirtz. 


New Buildings, Gifts, Endowments 


On October 22, 1948, ground was broken for 
the construction of a $200,000 indoor swimming 
pool at The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. The 
new swimming pool has been presented to the 
school by the Cunningham family of Greens 
Farms, Conn., and Cincinnati, Ohio. It will be 
built in memory of the late Briggs S. Cunning- 
ham, father of Briggs S. Cunningham, Jr., a 
trustee and graduate of The Hill School, Class 
of 1926, and grandfather of Briggs S. Cunning- 
ham, III, a member of the Senior Class at The 
Hill School. 

A new building to house the pool is being 
erected adjoining the Gillison Memorial Basket- 
ball Court, a wing of the Michael F. Sweeney 
Gymnasium. Sketches prepared by the archi- 
tectural firm of Howard and Trautwein indicate 
that the pool will be 75 feet by 35 feet, 10 to 12 
feet at its deepest point and approximately four 
feet at its shallow end. 

The construction will be cement base with a 
lining of white tiles with colored tiles to mark off 
racing lanes in accordance with standards of 
inter-scholastic competition. Complete equip- 
ment for filtering and recirculation of water 
every eight hours has been included in the plans. 
Concrete bleachers will provide seating space 
for approximately 350 spectators. 

According to present plans, the new swim- 


ming pool will be ready for use by late summer 
of 1949. 


At St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., plans 
are in the final stages for the erection of two new 
buildings. The larger of these, a gift in memory 
of an alumnus lost in World War II, is to be a 
new science laboratory, which will be erected 
close to the present School House, and which 
for the first time will house as a single unit the 





biology, chemistry and physics departments. 
The other is to be an auditorium seating approxi- 
mately eight hundred people, and will be the 
school’s War Memorial. 





For some time Groton School, Groton, Mass., 
has been engaged in a campaign to raise $1,500,- 
000 of new capital funds for increased scholar- 
ships, protection of faculty salaries, and im- 
provements to existing buildings. Contributions 
received to date total slightly more than $800,- 
000. It is hoped that a further substantial sum 
will be obtained before the end of the year, at 
which time the organized fund-raising efforts 
will be discontinued. 





The end of November found the War Mem- 
orial Committee, at The Peddie School, Hights- 
town, N. J., headed by Leslie H. Jockmus, 12, 
well along in their drive to secure a total of 
$185,000 to build a new Chapel as a memorial 
to Peddie’s 63 Gold Stars and 1,891 veterans of 
World War II. Aided by the 4th Loyalty Fund, 
which has voted to contribute all proceeds from 
the Loyalty Fund to the Chapel until the goal 
has been reached, the Committee had a total of 
$118,965 on hand at this writing. Of this amount 
$102,000 had already been given before the drive 
officially opened late this fall, with $10,265 con- 
tributed since then and an additional $6,700 

ledged. Every day’s mail brings more contri- 
Gedine to swell the total. It is expected that 
the goal will be reached sometime next spring 
and that the actual construction of the Chapel 
will be begun at that time. 


An earlier campaign for funds to erect a new 
gymnasium at Peddie brought in a total of 
$275,000 with some pledges still outstanding. It 
had been estimated that $285,000 would be re- 
quired to erect the gym, and it is also expected 
that construction on the gymnasium will com- 
mence this spring. 


This is all part of a post war expansion and 
campus development program set up during the 
war years at Peddie and now being put into 
effect. 





As the old year ended at George School, Pa., 
construction work was going ahead on the How- 
ard T. Hallowell Arts Center, designed to house 
both mechanical and fine arts classes in the 
future. 

The 200 by 44 foot building, estimated cost 
$190,000, is scheduled for completion by next 
September and is the second objective of a four- 
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phase program of campus development, under- 
written, in large measure, by the $535,000 sub- 
scribed during the past four years to the George 
School Building Fund. Still to be built are a 
new auditorium and a new gymnasium, for 
which tentative plans have already been drawn. 





With the realization of the second step in the 
threefold building program of The Browne & 
Nichols School, Cambridge, Mass., the Upper 
School opened the fall term in its new building 
on Gerry’s Landing Road, thus consolidating 
the Upper and Lower schools with the gymna- 
sium and playing fields. The new brick and 
glass structure is modern in design without being 
radical. The offices occupy the ground floor 
wing to the left of the entrance, the rest of the 
floor being devoted to well appointed classrooms. 
On the floor below is a large dining room serviced 
by a completely modern kitchen. Chemistry, 
physics and biology laboratories occupy the rest 
of that floor. On the top floor beside the study 
hall and classrooms are found the music practice 
room, the art studio and a pine-paneled library. 
Although those of the faculty who had worked 
for years in the old buildings on Garden Street 
felt a pang of sorrow on leaving them, every one 
rejoices in B. & N.’s good fortune. 

The first step in the building program was 
realized last year with the completion of the new 
wing of the Lower School building. In addition 
to relieving the congestion which previously 
existed, the new wing has permitted an increased 
enrolment, which this year is 92. 

The final phase will give to B. & N. a new 
gymnasium. At present the locker room wing 
of this proposed building is weather tight and 
the contractors assure its completion by June 1. 





St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, N. J., an- 
nounced on December 2, the gift by an anony- 
mous donor of two scholarships of $250 each. 
These scholarships have been given in memory 
of Robert L. Stevens, a former resident of 
Bernardsville and one of the founding trustees 
of the school. They are to be awarded to boys 
on the basis of academic and all-around ability. 
The selections will be made by the Rector, the 
Rev. Robert L. Clayton, and a committee of 
faculty members for the school year 1949-1950. 

The scholarships are made possible through 
the generosity of a friend and neighbor of the 
school, a fact which is symbolic of the increased 


interest the community is taking in the welfare 
of St. Bernard’s. 





The Mothers’ Association and the Fathers’ 
Association of the Hackley School, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., have outlined their project for the year, 
which was begun during the Christmas vacation. 
The present common room and shop for the 
boys, known as the Tuck Shop, will be moved 
by the fathers to a more suitable room in the 
basement and decorated by the Association. 
Many of the boys’ fathers expect to spend sev- 
eral days at the school working on the project. 
In conjunction with the school maintenance 
staff, they expect to do much of the carpentry 
and painting themselves. In addition, the group 
will contribute approximately $1,000 to defray 
the cost of decorating and furnishing the new 
common room. 

The Mothers’ Association has pledged assis- 
tance in a project to turn the old Tuck Shop into 
a reception room for the school. As soon as the 
fathers cleared the boys’ old common room, the 
mothers began with the decorating and furnish- 
ing of the room. 


News in Brief 

With the completion of the Student Drive 
for Funds at Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., 
approximately $2,500 has been raised for the 
support of organizations previously approved by 
the Student Committee. The goal set was 
$2,000. Virtually every student in Milton 
Academy Girls’ School and Boys’ School, a total 
of about 415, contributed to the Drive. 


The following organizations will share an 
allotment of $2,450. 


Community Fund ............. $735.00 
EE Sabie aa unk bark eNe nas 490.00 
oe eee eh ig teh 245.00 
Priends Service ............... 245.00 
United Negro Coll. Fund ...... 122.50 
SR occasccsacessses Sarre 


The sum of $490 has been allotted for Christ- 
mas gifts to employees of Milton Academy. 





The annual club competition is in full swing 
at The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. The 
school is divided into three clubs, the Alphas, 
Betas, and Gammas, which compete against 
each other in all branches of extra-curricular 
activity. The winning club is awarded a ban- 
any and a movie at the end of each term. The 
all competition culminated in the presentation 
of club plays, which were given the night before 
the Christmas vacation. 

A benefit hockey game between the Taft 
School, Watertown, Conn., and St. Mark’s 
School, Southborough, Mass., was played in 
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Madison Square Garden, January 5. The pro- 
ceeds from the game will go to the Connecticut 
Junior Republic to which Taft has contributed 
for more than thirty years and to Brantwood 
Camp financed and staffed by St. Mark’s boys 
since 1920. 





The Peddie School YMCA, the oldest prep 
school “‘Y” in the country, held its annual drive 
for funds from November 15 through November 
17 under the direction of the Rev. Powell H. 
Norton, school Pastor and “Y” leader. This 
year a goal of $2,500 was set, proceeds to be used 
in building a clergy room in the new War Mem- 
orial Chapel to be constructed next year at 
Peddie. This room will honor Edward H. Clay- 
ton, 06, Peddie religious leader and Headmaster, 
until his recent death, of The Wayland School in 
China. 

Student and faculty solicitors collected from 
the faculty, staff and student body over $2,600 
to go well over the 1948 goal and almost double 
the amount raised in last year’s “Y” drive. All 
of this money will go for the clergy room, as the 
“Y” had already on hand sufficient funds for 
expenses and the charity account. 





During 1948 publications of The Pingry 
School, Elizabeth, N. J., enjoyed their most 
successful season in many years. At the spring 
meeting of the Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation The Pingry Record, the school newspaper, 
took a first place. In the fall the school received 
another pleasant surprise when the CSPA au- 
thorities awarded a first place rating to the 
annual, the Pingry Blue Book. 





Through the initiative of the Sixth Form of 
the school, St. Bernard’s School, Gladstone, 
N. J., now has a Student Council. All forms 
have representation on the Council. During 
the short time it has existed, the Council has 
printed football schedules, taken over the opera- 
tion of the stationery supply room, organized 
Saturday night dances and arranged for a 
campus clean-up campaign. 

The Fathers’ Association of St. Bernard’s 
School, which was organized in 1947, is planning 
an active program for the present school year. 
Among the projects which this association will 
sponsor are equipment and prizes for the School 
Rifle Club, the reseeding of the football field, 
and the completion of the new school library. 


At Thomas Jefferson School, St. Louis, Mo., 
experiments with the Student Council have been 
widened this year. In their weekly meetings 
with the faculty the boys discuss routine busi- 
ness of interest to themselves regarding study 
assignments, athletics, and dances. It is the 
school’s belief that the more a boy knows and 
the more he is trusted the more maturely he will 
act. The school’s annual and monthly budgets 
have been explained to the boys; their opinions 
were asked when the head cook was fired; and 
it is a rule that they are always consulted when 
any boy is expelled or placed on probation. 
The boys take seriously this right of defending 
their classmates against faculty action, and in 
the last two cases the school has felt that the 
boys’ closer understanding of the culprits’ 
troubles has prevented some wrong decisions. 





When the affiliated Detroit University School 
and Grosse Pointe Country Day School, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich., opened this fall, they had an in- 
creased enrollment made possible by a new wing 
added this summer to the main building of the 
Country Day School (for girls). The increase 
in students was accompanied by a proportion- 
ate increase in teachers so that the advantages 
of small classes would be preserved. 

The schools have also made an improvement 
in space at Detroit University School (for boys). 
In rebuilding the roof, which was partially 
destroyed in a fire in the spring of 1947, new 
student activity rooms were constructed on the 
third floor. These include editorial rooms for 
the school’s student publications, student hobby 
room, and a modern boxing ring. . 

Both steps are part of the Schools’ long- 
range development program to improve their 
educational program and facilities. 

Pending appointment of a new Headmaster 
to succeed Lambert F. Whetstone, who has re- 
signed, G. M. Garrett is in charge at Detroit 
University School and Blanche Richardson is in 
charge at Grosse Pointe Country Day School. 

A new office to handle public relations for 
the schools has been established by Frank J. 
Sladen, Jr., a graduate of Yale University. 





Each year the students of Russell Ranch 
School, Tucson, Arizona, take part in three 
declamation contests, the first of which took 
place recently. The boys are placed in two cate- 
gories, the seventh and eighth grades compos- 
ing one group, and the ninth and tenth grades 
forming the second group. Three persons from 
the surrounding area are invited to judge the 
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contests, basing their selections on interpreta- 
tion, mechanics of expression, and poise. 

Two photographic exhibits, prepared and 
distributed by the Editors of Life Magazine, 
have been presented this fall to the students of 
Russell Ranch School. One of these, entitled 
“Age of Exploration,” dealt with the period of 
discovery from 1400-1650, while the other, 
called “Egypt,” contained the most recent 
photographs of the art monuments which still 
remain from the ancient Egyptian culture. 


News of Faculties and Administrators 


Before a throng of over 2,500 delegates, 
guests, students and friends of the school, John 
Mason Kemper, 11th Headmaster of 170-year- 
old Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., was for- 
mally inaugurated on October 15. Leading, in 
company with Bishop Henry W. Hobson of 
Southern Ohio, an academic procession of over 
400 delegates from schools, colleges, universities 
and learned societies, the youthful headmaster 
accepted the seal of office ae Bishop Hobson, 
President of the Academy’s Board of Trustees. 

Following the Invocation by the Rev. A. Gra- 
ham Baldwin, Phillips Academy School Minister, 
Bishop Hobson made the brief address of induc- 
tion, and Mr. Kemper replied with a few words 
of acceptance. James Rowland Angell, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Yale University, delivered the 
principal address of the occasion, speaking on the 
subject: “‘Virtues and Shortcomings of American 
Schools, Particularly Secondary Schools.” 

After examining the weaknesses of American 
education, both public and independent, Dr. 
Angell pointed out the relative public indifference 
to the parlous plight of our schools, whose 
teachers each year are leaving the field in ever- 
increasing numbers to find jobs which offer com- 
fort and security. “This isa grave national crisis,” 
said Dr. Angell, “which strikes at the very roots 
of our national vitality.” In conclusion he con- 
gratulated Mr. Kemper on his election as head- 
master, and paid tribute to Andover’s long 
record of achievement in education. 

Mr. Kemper, in his brief inaugural address, 
spoke on the subject: “Obligations of Youth.” 
Asserting that youth must assume the responsi- 
bility of obligations to society in order to 
achieve leadership, he called upon the young 
people of the entire nation to seek out and 
assume their obligations. 

The inauguration ceremony was followed by 
a tea and reception given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kemper in the Academy Commons. 





Dr. Wilbour E. Saunders, Headmaster of 
The Peddie School, Hightstown, N. J., for four- 
teen years, will end his tenure here early in 1949, 
when he will assume the presidency of The Col- 
gate-Rochester School of Divinity at Rochester, 
New York. He will succeed Dr. Edward Mc- 
Neill Poteat, who retired because of ill health 
last June. 


Widely known as a clergyman, educator and 
civic leader, Dr. Saunders is a graduate of Brown 
University and Union Theological Seminary. He 
also did graduate work at Cambridge University. 
After serving as pastor in churches in New York, 
Brooklyn and Rahway, N. J., and as Lecturer in 
urban sociology at Colgate-Rochester Divinity 
School, Dr. Saunders assumed the headmaster- 
ship of Peddie in 1935. Since then he has served 
on the New Jersey State Constitutional Conven- 
tion and as Chairman of Governor Alfred E. 
Driscoll’s Committee on Civil Rights for New 
Jersey. Late in 1947 he sailed for England 
where, among other activities, he served as a 
representative of the American schools of the in- 
ternational schoolboy exchange. The Peddie 
Headmaster was also an observer of the plight of 
civil rights under the Socialist government. His 
comments on the “bloodless revolution” in 
Britain have attracted wide notice since his 
return. 


Dr. Saunders holds honorary degrees from 
Brown University, Colgate University and Dick- 
inson College. In addition he is a trustee of 
Crozer Theological Seminary, Chester, Pa., 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School and Wayland 
Academy, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin; a past presi- 
dent of the Association of Baptist Schools and 
Colleges; and a member of the Headmasters 
Association. During the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention in May, 1948, at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
Dr. Saunders was chosen President of The Roger 
Williams Fellowship and on August 12, 1948, his 
appointment as President of Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School was announced. 

To date no successor at Peddie has been 
named for Dr. Saunders, but an appointment is 
expected in the near future. 








ERRATUM 


On page 6 of the November Buttetin, the 
sentence beginning in line 17 of the second column 
should have read: “The abandonment of the 
grammatical principle merely exposes others to 
the tyranny of usage: witness the steadily increas- 
ing employment of ‘like’ as a conjunction.” 
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New appointments to the faculty of the 
Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Mich., are: Norman W. Platine, graduate of 
Dartmouth College, who will teach general 
science, sociology, civics and geography; Paul C. 
Diggles, graduate of Loyola University, Chicago, 
who comes to teach English; and Wayne Van 
Zandt, graduate of Western Michigan College of 
Education and Kalamazoo College, appointed to 
teach in the Lower School. 





The Columbus Academy, Columbus, Ohio, 
has added two new members to its faculty. 
William R. Matthews, who received his B.A. de- 
gree from the University of New Hampshire 
and his M.A. from Boston University, will teach 
geography and history. He comes to the 
Academy from the Rectory School, Pomfret, 
Conn. 

Clayton Beaver will handle the play program 
of the Junior School and will coach the Reserve 
Basketball Team and the Varsity Baseball Team. 
In addition, Mr. Beaver will teach two classes 
of manual training. Mr. Beaver comes to the 
Academy from the Cleveland University School. 
He is a graduate of Ohio State University. 





_ Mr. and Mrs. Jack Handy and young Amy 

Handy have joined the Waring Ranch School 
(Santa Fe, New Mexico) staff. Mr. Handy is a 
graduate of Milton Academy and received his 
B.A. at Harvard. Mr. Handy has taken over 
the place vacated by John Crocker, Jr., who has 
gone into public school work in Minnesota. 





The appointment of William Wyatt Barber, 
Jr., as headmaster of St. Mark’s School, South- 
borough, Mass., was announced on December 7, 
by the board of trustees. Mr. Barber, who has 
been acting headmaster since the resignation of 
the Rev. William Brewster in June, had previ- 
ously served four years as assistant headmaster. 
The son of the late William Wyatt Barber, who 
taught Greek at St. Mark’s for 49 years, Mr. 
Barber graduated from Fay School in 1922, from 
St. Mark’s in 1928, and from Princeton in 1932. 
In 1937 he attended the Yale Graduate School 
on a Carnegie fellowship, in the department of 
general studies. On his graduation Prince- 
ton, where he was captain of the hockey team, 
Mr. Barber returned to St. Mark’s as a member 
of the English Department. He also taught 
Greek, Latin, and History, and, in 1942, he took 
over all Greek classes. In 1933, he married 
Margaret Hazlehurst Patton of Philadelphia, 


and they have been living at the school ever 
since. They have two children, Eustis, 13, and 
William Wyatt Barber, 8. 

In addition to his duties as headmaster, Mr. 
Barber will continue to teach one class of Greek 
and to coach hockey. 

Four new masters have joined the faculty of 
St. Mark’s School this fall. Harry Trefry, who 
has spent five years at St. Luke’s School and 
eight at St. Paul’s, has become the chaplain. 
Paul Ferris Smith, a graduate of the Yale School 
of Engineering who spent four years as a lieu- 
tenant in the Navy doing electronics research 
at the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, 
one as a special student of physics at Yale and 
one in the Yale School of Education, has joined 
the physics department. Clayton Currier, who 
has served three years in the Navy and is a 
graduate of Colby College, has joined the mathe- 
matics department, after a year of teaching at 
Germantown Academy. John Munroe, Jr., who 
is a graduate of St. Mark’s and who graduated 
from Harvard after serving in the army, is 
teaching English and history. 





Six new faculty members have been added 
to the staff at The Loomis School, Windsor, 
Conn., this year, either as replacements or to 
augment the teaching force. Donald M. Lay, 
Jr., a former tennis player of national rank who 
taught at Hotchkiss, Yale, and California Pre- 
naan School following four years in the 

avy, has joined the English department. Also 
in the English department are Alan Wise, of 
Hartford, a graduate of Dartmouth with an 
M.A. in English from Trinity, and Douglas 
Carmichael, who did his undergraduate work at 
Bowdoin and his master’s study at Harvard. 
Huntington Mavor, Harvard, ’48, who cap- 
tained last year’s Harvard soccer team, is coach- 
ing soccer at Loomis and teaching mathematics 
and science. Robert Burton, also a Harvard 
graduate, with master’s work at U. of Cincinnati 
is in the history department. A third Harvard 
alumnus, Arthur Messner, is an addition to the 
modern language staff in the field of Spanish. 





Dudley W. Orr, of Concord, N. H., was 
elected a Charter Trustee of The Phillips Exeter 
Academy at the recent meeting of the Board of 
Trustees in November. The election of Mr. Orr 
fills the vacancy created by the resignation of 
John Price Jones, of New York, a graduate of 
the Class of 1898. Mr. Jones served as a 
Trustee for eight years during his 53-year asso- 
ciation with the Academy. 
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Mr. Orr graduated from Exeter in 1925 and 
from Dartmouth College in 1929, where he was 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. After his gradua- 
tion from Harvard Law School, he practised law 
in Concord, served as Assistant-Attorney Gen- 
eral of New Hampshire and as a member of the 
State Tax Commission. During the War, he 
was a member of the legal staff in the office of 
the Assistant Secretary of the Navy. He is also 
a Trustee of Dartmouth College. 

Phillips Exeter’s original Charter, written by 
John Phillips in 1781, specifies that seven per- 
manent members of the Board be elected as Char- 
ter Trustees, and that six members be elected as 
Term Trustees for four-year periods. The 
President of the Alumni Association is an ex 
officiomember. The full thirteen-member Board 
meets three times annually for weekend meet- 
ings at the school, and numerous committee 
meetings of Board members are held at frequent 
intervals throughout the year. 





William Mercer, of Washington, Conn., has 
been appointed director of music and drama at 
The Gunnery, Washington, Conn. He is being 
assisted in the school’s Glee Club work by his 
wife, Mrs. Leonice Hunnewell Mercer, who 
serves as accompanist. 

Mr. Mercer, a bass baritone, has appeared as 
guest soloist in concerts with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the Schola Cantorum 
of New York and the New York Civic Orchestra. 
He has also played principal roles with opera 
and operetta companies. 

The Gunnery Glee Club, under Mr. Mercer’s 
direction, took part in a special Gunnery Christ- 
mas Carol Service program which was held in 
the First Congregational Church of Washington 
on December 12 and was attended by both 
townsfolk and members of the school. 





Centralny Zarzad Prsemyslu Chemicznego, 
Warsaw, Poland (Committee for Chemical In- 
dustry) has negotiated with the International 
Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
New York, for publication of an edition of Chem- 
istry for Our Times in the Polish language. This 
textbook in modern chemistry was introduced 
in 1947, and since that time it has enjoyed wide 
distribution in this country. It is coauthored 
by Elbert C. Weaver of the department of chem- 
istry in Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
The book will be translated by Mr. T. Zamoyski, 
chemical engineer and member of the Publica- 
tion Committee of the magazine Chemical In- 





dustry and his wife, Mrs. H. Zamoyska, lecturer 
in English at the Commercial High School in 
Warsaw. 





Francis V. Lloyd, Jr., Director of Studies at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., is on leave of 
absence for the academic year, which he is de- 
voting to study for a Master’s Degree at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Education. Never- 
theless, he is at Concord on Mondays, at which 
time he carries on with his work as Scholastic 
Advisor to the Sixth Form. 





E. Laurence Springer, Headmaster of The 
Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., is the author of 
an excellent article, “Religion in the Independ- 
ent School,” which is published in The Atlantic 
Monthly for December. It is recommended to 
all readers of THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuL- 
LETIN. 





Of the ten new masters at The Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J., three are graduates 
of Lawrenceville. They are Carl Frederick 
Buechner, ’43, graduate of Princeton, who is 
teaching English; William M. Walker, ’42, 
graduate of Yale, who is teaching mathematics; 
and Robert S. Wicks, ’41, graduate of Princeton, 
who is teaching English. The other seven newly 
arrived masters are William H. Clark, graduate 
of Princeton, who is teaching Latin; Robert L. 
Clicquennoi, graduate of Cornell, who is with 
the science department; Miller M. Cragon, Jr., 
graduate of Tulane and the University of the 
South, engaged to teach religion; Peter J. Kier- 
nan, graduate of Columbia, who is chairman of 
the mathematics department; Dr. Laurence K. 
Rainsford, graduate of Harvard and Columbia, 
who is the school physician and assisting Dr. 
Arthur Light, Medical Director; Chester H. 
Wagner, graduate of Dickinson College, who is 
teaching French; and George C. Young, graduate 
of the University of Miami, who is teaching 
Spanish. 





In September Pebble Hill School, Dewitt, 
N. Y., welcomed two new masters to its faculty. 
They are George B. Guild, who will teach English 
and Joseph H. Batorski, who will teach mathe- 
matics. 

Mr. Guild is a graduate of Milton (Mass.) 
High School and Harvard University where he 
took his A.B. degree in English. He served 
three years in the Navy, two of these overseas 
in North Africa and southern France. 
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Mr. Batorski, who comes from Chicopee 
Falls, Mass., received his A.B. degree from the 
American International College in Springfield. 
He served three and a half years in the Army 
Air Force as a navigator, much of that time in 
the Western Pacific. 

Duties of director of athletics have been 
assumed by Joseph D. Krol at Pebble Hill School 
along with his teaching and coaching assign- 
ments. 

Mr. Krol has been master in Latin and varsity 
coach at Pebble Hill since 1946. He takes over 
his new duties from Thompson D. Grant, who 
will devote himself entirely to his work as assist- 
ant headmaster and director of admissions. 

Success has been enjoyed by Mr. Krol in de- 
veloping winning teams at Pebble Hill. Last 
spring he coached the baseball team to an unde- 
feated season, winning a Cups League cham- 
pionship. 





New appointments at the Browne & Nichols 
School, Cambridge, Mass., include: Fairfield E. 
Raymond, business manager, who previously has 
been Regional Appeals Manager for the War 
Production Board in Boston and Deputy 
Regional Director for the Civilian Production 
Administration in Boston; Mrs. George W. 
Cottrell, Registrar, who comes to B & N with 
executive experience in a large number of civic 
groups in Cambridge; and Paul E. Marsh who 
teaches American history and eighth grade 
science. A graduate of Harvard, Mr. Marsh has 
previously taught at the Dexter School in Brook- 
line. Leighton A. Price, also a Harvard graduate, 
comes to B & N to teach chemistry, ninth grade 
science, and tenth grade English. 





The affiliation of George School, Bucks Co., 
Pa., with Jacobi Gymnasium in Dusseldorf and 
Gertraudenschule in Berlin materialized last fall 
when Ernest Koetter of Jacobi reached school 
early in October to spend this year assisting in 
coaching and dramatics and teaching German. 

Mr. Koetter, for 30 years a teacher at the 
Dusseldorf boys’ school, has proven a substantial 
addition to George School faculty circles. He 
appeared on a Seendaent over station WIP, 
Philadelphia, late in November to tell the pur- 
pose of the exchange plan and his reactions to 
America on this first visit. 





Ernest Hanes, director of instruction at 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y., died very 
suddenly on November 8. He was also head of 


the English department and chairman of the 
committee on development of the school. 

Mr. Hanes, before coming to Hackley, had 
taught at the High School a the University of 
Chicago where he was head of the English and 
drama departments. He had served in a similar 
position at the Scarborough School, New York, 
and had also taught at Lincoln School and 
Trinity School, New York City. 

In addition to his teaching, he was well known 
in Westchester County, New York, for his work 
with the Beechwood Players, a stock company in 
Scarborough. Mr. Hanes also wrote several 
books on stagecraft. 

Two new trustees have recently been elected 
to the Board of the Hackley School. The alumni 
body elected as their representative Joseph C. 
Harsch, Hackley, ’23, who is today a well-known 
news commentator and acts as Washington cor- 
respondent for the Christian Science Monitor and 
Columbia Broadcasting System. He is also the 
author of Pattern of Conquest. 

Francis M. Kurtz, father of two Hackley 
students and President of the American Coffee 
Co., was chosen by the trustees as the second 
addition to the Board. He has been active in 
school affairs for some time and during the past 
year has served as vice-president of the Hackley 
Fathers’ Association. 

Hackley School has appointed Charles L. 
Jones, Jr., as English instructor in the Upper 
School. Mr. Jones is a graduate of Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn., and has done graduate 
work at Middlebury College and Brown Univer- 
sity. He has taught at Browne and. Nichols 
School, Cambridge, Mass., and the Salisbury 
School, Salisbury, Conn. During the war Mr. 
Jones served as an officer with the United States 
Marine Corps. 

Harold Richardson, head of the science de- 
partment at the Hackley School, spoke recently 
to the Federation of Science Teacher Associa- 
tions of New York City on “Animation Tech- 
niques in Motion Pictures for Physical Sciences.” 
Mr. Richardson used his film “Geysers and 
Geyser Action” to demonstrate his talk. He has 
worked for some years on the problem of anima- 
tion of the Walt Disney sort in educational films 
and has offered an animated film as part of his 
doctoral dissertation. 





Several additions have been made to the 
faculty of Newark Academy, N. J. Herbert W. 
Hooper, a graduate of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music, Boston, and formerly asso- 
ciated with Proctor Academy in Andover, N. H., 
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and Carteret Schools of West Orange, N. J., is 
serving as Director of Music. John B. Karpoe, 
Clark University graduate and formerly with 
The Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J., 
is teaching science and will be head coach of base- 
ball in the spring. James H. Blake, a graduate of 
Dartmouth who has been connected with the 
Atlantic Air Academy, Rye Beach, N. H., and 
the Adirondack-Florida School, is now teaching 
German, French, and mathematics. Myron E. 
Vicek, a recent graduate of George Washington 
University, has been appointed assistant athletic 
director. Robert W. Boynton, a Princeton grad- 
uate who received his M.A. at Harvard and was 
formerly at The Lawrenceville School, has been 
named head of the English department. 





The Browning School, New York City, 
opened this September with a new headmaster, 
Lyman B. Tobin, for many years Assistant 
Headmaster. Charles W. Cook succeeds Mr. 
Tobin as head of the English department. 

William Smith, after a year away from 
Browning spent in graduate work, has returned 
as head of the department of mathematics. 





The third and fourth grades have new 
teachers, Mrs. Jean Keller and Henry Fuller, 
respectively. 





There are two new members of the faculty of 
Groton School, Groton, Mass. this year: Frank 
O’Brien, Jr., and Paul Coste, Jr. Mr. O’Brien, 
Yale, ’48, takes the place of Ignatius G. Mat- 
tingly in the English department, who has gone 
to Yale to do graduate work, and will serve also as 
head baseball coach. Mr. Coste, a graduate of 
Harvard, teaches mathematics, filling the va- 
cancy caused by the death last January of Roscoe 
C. Thomas, for thirty years chairman of the 
mathematics department. 








COME TO THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE! 


The Secondary Education Board extends to all 
interested persons a cordial invitation to attend its 
Twenty-third Annual Conference at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, on Friday and Sat- 
urday, March 4 and 5. An outline of the program 
appears on page 4 of this issue. Further informa- 
tion will be sent to any school or individual upon 
request. Member schools, of course, will be noti- 
fied in the regular course of events. 




















NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Ethel Andrews, Laurel School, Cleveland, Ohio 


New Methods of Teaching Grammar 


The Brearley School, New York City, takes 
the teaching of grammar as seriously as ever, and 
has probably worked harder within the past ten 
years at improving the methods involved than 
was done in the twenty-five years preceding. 
Why, then, Middle School parents often ask, do 
girls in Class VI and even in the first half of 
Class VII show ignorance of adjectives and 
adverbs, of prepositions and conjunctions? 
Parents are further alarmed to find these girls 
using the terms zoun, pronoun, and verb in French 
before using them without knowing their defini- 
tions. Such conditions seem haphazard; it is time 
to prove that they are not. 

We used to cover all parts of speech in Class 
V, and teach the girls to analyze simple sen- 
tences. The English work was reinforced by 
similar methods in French. Then two symptoms 
developed. The first symptom was that too many 
V’s floundered in French grammar. The other 
symptom was that although they appeared to 
master the English grammar, after a summer’s 
vacation every bit of what we had so carefully 


taught them had gone out of their heads. The 
grammar review in VI probably went a little 
more quickly than original teaching would have 
done; nevertheless, we decided that so large a 
learning loss indicated that the V’s had not really 
understood the grammar in the first place, but 
had been following fairly intricate procedures 
very much as circus animals jump through hoops. 
We concluded that we had better adjust our 
timing, and the English and French depart- 
ments agreed to postpone grammar for another 
year. 

We next discovered that although we had 
always approached grammar functionally, we 
had been teaching the definitions of the parts of 
speech too early and too well. Adults value 
those definitions sentimentally, as they value all 
the other hardships of their youth; the warmest 
advocates of spanking are those who were at one 
time spanked and who when at last grown up 
consider themselves walking advertisements for 
the system. This is no truer of parents then of 
teachers, and it required a wrench to give up our 
faith in grammatical definitions. 
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Readers who do not like technicalities may 
wish to skip the following section. 


A verb is said by definition to express action 
or tell state of being. But what about running, 
whether found in J am running, running water, or 
out of the running? Or take the word fight. Does 
it not express action? Why, then, is it not a verb 
in the sentence, The policeman had seen the fight? 


Even an English teacher quarrels with her 
own definition in cases like these. But she never 
has to endure the consequences in Class VIII 
Latin of her determined teaching of the preposi- 
tion to in Class VI. If ever a VI could be sure of 
anything, she could be sure that /o is a preposi- 
tion. But when she gets into VIII this convic- 
tion will cause trouble in such a sentence as She 
gave the book to me, because to me will translate as 
an indirect object. Has it then been useful or 
of lasting value to spend a great deal of time in 
teaching the preposition in Class VI? It might 
have been better never to have mentioned the 
thing, and today we don’t until the very brink 
of Class VIII. 

As for the verb, it will serve as a good example 
of the new technique of teaching grammar by 
experimentation, a technique which was worked 
out by Miss Lois Sandison of the Latin Depart- 
ment. Let us not say that the verb expresses 
action or tells state of being; let us say that it can 
be used after J, (thou), he, she, it, we, you or they. 
For example, run, have been, and settle can all be 
verbs in imaginary sentences, as in the expres- 
sions I run, they have been, we settle. Now try the 
experiment of placing the test words one by one 
before running. Not one of the “test list” will 
fit. We conclude that running is not a verb and 
never can be. 

Take now the sentence given earlier, The 
policeman had seen the fight. Can seen be used 
with any of the “test list”? No; therefore it can 
never be a verb. Can had be so used? Yes, but 
still better, had seen can, and in this sentence the 
idea is not to have but to see. Had seen can be 
used as the verb of an imaginary sentence; is it a 
verb in this sentence? Yes, because it is used 
with policeman, an equivalent of he, which is on 
the “test list.” Compare with fight. Fight can 
be a verb in an imaginary sentence, used with J, 
you, we, or they, but fight is not a verb in this sen- 
tence, because it is not used here with any word 
on the “test list” or any equivalent. 

Miss Sandison’s system of questioning or 
experimenting catches the verb in actual use. 
Similar systems have been developed to find 
other parts of the sentence. The methods seem 


clumsy at first because of unfamiliarity, but from 
the beginning they remove difficulties with par- 
ticiples, and they cause no contradictions in 
translation. 

It is on the tip of one’s tongue to begin with 
the definition anyway, in the interests of brevity. 
Sooner or later the definition will come out; it 
may even come out of the student, who will 
understand it all the better for having formu- 
lated it herself. Miss Sandison approves of this; 
all that she disapproves of is the rote learning of 
definitions. 

Psychologically Miss Sandison’s method fits 
the Middle School child, whose mind must al- 
ways begin with the particular. Adults are the 
opposite; they find it easier to begin with the 
general principle, and proceed to illustrations. I 
am sure that it is not mere illiteracy which makes 
a child give such definitions as that an interjec- 
tion is when someone pinches you and you say 
ouch. The English teacher says, “An interjec- 
tion is not when; an interjection is a word... .” 
Not to the child; the child remembers an illus- 
tration, an example, which has amused him, and 
he matches other examples to it. Some day the 
general idea will occur to him spontaneously, and 
then it will be really his. 

Thus today at the Class VI level in English 
we begin the study of the most important parts 
of a sentence, beginning with the verb. In 
French the girls also study verbs. They study 
them by name, without knowing the definition. 
They know a few forms of the verb avoir and of 
the verb etre and of the verb donner, and so on. 
They use the forms with certain nouns, pronouns, 
and adjectives. How does one know a noun, pro- 
noun, or adjective when one meets it? The 
teacher always tells what it is. Besides, in 
French, unlike English, the noun is always pre- 
ceded by an article, and the adjective’s relation- 
ship to the noun is always emphasized by agree- 
ment with it. The girls collect and match up 
many examples of verbs, nouns, pronouns, and 
adjectives, and some day even dhe slowest ar- 
rives at a general understanding of what they are 
and how they differ, one from another. Infants 
learn to tell a horse from a cow by the same 
process. 

The parts of speech are not the most import- 
ant and fundamental facts in sentence analysis. 
The most important fact is the enduring frame- 
work of all sentences in all languages. Only one 
part of speech is named here, the verb. The rest 
of the framework includes only the subject and 
the object or predicate word. When the concept 
of modification is added, parts of speech can 
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quickly be explained functionally. The frame- 
work of the sentence has been taught at the 
Class VI level for the past two years; before then 
it was introduced in the Language Course in 
Class VII. Today it is reviewed in VII, and then 
the class proceeds to the study of parts of speech. 
Nouns, pronouns, and adjectives are studied 
first, and later, adverbs, prepositions, and con- 
junctions, for this is the order of importance. 
There is no great stress on prepositions in Class 
VII. 

Class VIII completes the study of parts of 
speech in English, and analyzes compound and 
complex sentences. The policy underlying the 
teaching of English grammar is to stress the 
grammatical facts which are most useful in de- 
veloping correct expression in English; other 
facts are left to the teachers of foreign languages 
according to the necessities of their own subjects. 
And of all foreign languages, Latin and Greek 
demonstrate grammar most clearly. One claim 
always made in defense of the classical languages 
is that they discipline the mind and give back- 
ground to the understanding of modern lan- 
guages. This does not mean merely that it is 
hard work to take Latin and Greek, and that 
many modern words are derived from them. It 
means that in those languages declension fully 
demonstrates grammatical relationship, as it 
does not do in English, French, German, or 
Spanish. People who are concerned for the fate 
of grammatical study in the Brearley should 
remember that we continue to believe in the im- 
portance of the ancient languages, and that this is 
one reason why. It should be of interest to know 
that experts on reading and spelling disabilities 
recommend that the first foreign language 
studied by poor readers and spellers should be 
Latin, not a modern language. We follow this 
advice. Poor readers do not find Latin easy, but 
the point to remember is that they do not find 
any language easy, even their own. It is actually 
easier to study grammar through the medium of 
Latin than through such a native tongue as 
English, if only one line of attack can be fol- 
lowed, but the multiple and planned attack 
which we are able to make is best of all. 

Our grammar policy will doubtless continue 
to change, but it seems reasonable to expect that 
the changes will apply more to adjustment of the 
timing a the material than to technique. Miss 
Sandison calls her technique Experimenting with 
Language. This title does not mean that we con- 
sider her methods controversial; it refers to the 
systematic questioning which is the essence of 
her technique. The worth of that technique can 





be tested only by the performance of girls in the 
Upper School who were grounded according to 
those methods. 
— AnnE LLoyp BASINGER, 
Head of the Middle School, 
The Brearley School. 


Experience of Grammar 


As a parent of a girl 15 and a boy 14I have 
had an opportunity simultaneously to observe 
different approaches to the problem of teaching 
grammar and composition. The familiar tradi- 
tional method used in many boys’ schools makes 
a separate and conspicuous parcel of the subject, 
which, with endless drill in parsing sentences 1 
through 20, performed in plain sight as home- 
work, gives parents assurance that their child is 
being taught grammar. Perhaps this confidence 
is narcotic, so that when the same child, talking 
“out of school,” makes grammatical mistakes 
they do not disturb the lulled ears of his parents. 
On the other hand a Brearley daughter’s errors 
jar acutely on ears sensitized by the popular 
question whether or not the Brearley teaches 
grammar. 

Although discussion of the parts of speech 
begins earlier in some schools than in others, the 
pupil who writes correctly when two points will 
be taken off his mark for each mistake seems 
quite as liable as his Brearley sister to speak or 
write incorrectly on unguarded occasions. Dif- 
ferences between one student and another in 
their mastery of grammar seem to be individ- 
ual and not traceable to the form of teaching; 

rammatical errors persist amazingly in the in- 
see conversation of all young persons until 
the moment arrives when, either as a result of 
repeated drill, or as a result of fully awakened 
understanding, correct usage has become habit. 

The vicarious experience of parents can be 
used as a measure of the formal versus the 
Brearley method. When my daughter was tak- 
ing the Language Course described by Miss 
Basinger in this issue, the whole family had a 
wonderful time. Finding foreign words which had 
a “family resemblance” to English words was a 
game to be shared. That year the chief Christ- 
mas wish was pocket dictionaries in English- 
French, -German, and -Spanish. The purpose 
of having fun in the process of learning is not to 
while away painlessly the years of opportunity 
or to anaesthetize growing pains but to acquire 
along with skills an aim and interest in using 
them. If education is to enable one to live fully 
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and significantly, practice in attaching meaning- 
ful direction to one’s work cannot begin too soon 
as a daily experience. 


The student in a wholly departmentalized 
school early includes in his vocabulary the words 
necessary to analyze a sentence. He can find 
what noun an adjective modifies but the length 
of his assignment and the pressure of finishing 
it probably preclude his recognition of any con- 
nection between “modified” as a term used in 
his assignment and other general uses of the 
same word. Possessed of an isolated fragment 
of information, he lacks inspiration to apply 
his knowledge. 


No one can deny that a basic and handy 
understanding of English usage is valuable or 
that it can be obtained through drill. Often, 
however, a course of study having this aim is 
pursued at too great a cost to the rest of the ed- 
ucational program. Any serious school realizes 
that skills must be learned and that inspirational 
material cannot substitute for working knowl- 
edge, but it proposes, through correlation of ma- 
terial, to stimulate ideas as well as to provide 
the tools for expressing them. 


A chance to examine Brearley procedure re- 
veals that grammar is taught throughout the 
school even at levels where it is not apparent as 
a distinct subject. The Language Course, 
awakening an interest in the languages which 
have contributed to the development of English, 
quickens the study of Latin which it precedes. 
Each year’s work can form a foundation for 
subsequent learning broader than the stated 
field of its own subject matter. A concept of 
integrated education will not permit rhetoric, 
the art of persuasive discourse, to be represented 
in our schools only by one of its subdivisions, 
the science of grammar. Progress in the latter 
department will indeed be noticeable if the prim- 
ary emphasis in teaching English is upon the 
number of points to be slashed from the pupil’s 
mark for each formal mistake in a composition. 
When such a sword lies between our young Tris- 
tan and his creation, good form can be counted 
upon but sterility may be expected likewise. 


Doing a chemical experiment can stimulate 
philosophical insight while resulting also in a 
memorized list of the properties of H,0. Experi- 
ments in finding the verb can be incorporated 
with a program designed to develop thought 
processes as well as to teach grammar. 


— Parent, Class X, 
The Brearley School. 


Joint Art Exhibit 


The art departments of four independent 
schools in the Cleveland area have recently ar- 
ranged a joint exhibit of student work to be 
shown in turn at Hathaway-Brown, the Uni- 
versity School, Laurel School and Western Re- 
serve Academy. The current exhibit includes 
some work done last spring and some so modern 
that the paint, or the paste (as in the handsome 
collages from Western Reserve Academy) had 
scarcely dried on the walls. 


At an informal opening in the studio at Hath- 
away-Brown on October 29, a delegation of ten 
students from each school was present for a 
demonstration on the potter’s wheel skillfully 
presented by Mrs. Alfred Howell. This demon- 
stration was followed by refreshments and a 
chance for general discussion. Included in the 
show are studies in what might be called the 
vocabulary of art, in painting and figure-draw- 
ing, in illustration, shop-work and ceramics. 
The show provides variety because each of the 
schools has some specialty in its work or equip- 
ment not common to all. 


Later in the year, meetings will be held at the 
other schools with perhaps a moving-picture, a 
visit to the studio of a well-known artist, or even 
a species of gymkhana of the studio, complete 
with informal contests and side-shows. 

While later meetings will be planned by stu- 
dents themselves, this first joint exhibit was ar- 
ranged by the heads of the four art departments, 
Mary Miller of Hathaway-Brown, Janet Moore 
of Laurel School, Quinter Young of University 
School, and William Moos, Jr., of Western Re- 
serve Academy in Hudson, Ohio. 


Training in Citizenship 

So that the students of Dana Hall School, 
Wellesley, Mass., could understand just how the 
President of the United States is nominated and 
elected, the history department carried out an 
“election,” representing the process as accurately 
as possible. First, a group of students in an 
assembly program explained why people must 
register in order to vote and how the electoral 
system works. They outlined the procedure by 
which both the electoral and the popular votes 
of each state represented at Dana Hall were to 
be recorded. Dana Hall is fortunate in that its 
student body represents some thirty of the forty- 
eight states. Ballots were secured from each 
and were mimeographed for the students’ later 
use. Members of the United States history 
classes staged the nominating convention of one 
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of the major parties, clearly showing the posi- 
tion of the national chairman, the method of 
nominating the candidates, and the process of 
voting by state delegations until one candidate 
receives a majority vote. The convention 
offered plenty of opportunity also for a display 
of party enthusiasm, with all the hullaballoo of 
the real event. Next came the campaigning. 
Students impersonating President Truman, Gov- 
ernor Dewey, Governor Thurmond, and Messrs. 
Wallace and Thomas presented their policies 
and exposed the errors of their opponents. Then 
the vote was cast by students and faculty 
members who had registered. Each voter was 
given a mimeographed copy of her state bal- 
lot. She marked this in secret in a booth as 
nearly like those in use as could be contrived. 
When both the electoral and the popular votes 
were counted and reported, the result would 
have delighted the most enthusiastic Republican 
pollster! 


Vocational Guidance 

Career Day, Saturday, December 4, brought 
to the Northfield School for Girls, East North- 
field, Mass., experts in the fields of art, elemen- 
tary and secondary school teaching, religious 
education, 4H Club work, medicine, merchan- 
dising, nursing, occupational and physical ther- 
apy, physical education, social service, science, 
secretarial work, and creative writing. 

Margaret B. Bailey, associate professor of 
social economy at Simmons College, discussed 
the field of social service; Donald K. Beckey, 
director of the Prince School of Retailing, mer- 
chandising; Dr. Marion F. Booth of Smith Col- 
lege, medicine; Margaret Chedister, director of 
religious education at the Second Congregational 
Church, Greenfield, Mass., religious education; 
Marion Easton of the Boston School of Occupa- 
tional Therapy, occupational therapy; Marjorie 
Garland of Greenfield, Mass., 4H Club work; 
Joyce Horner, assistant professor of English at 
Mt. Holyoke College and author of The Wind 
and the Rain, creative writing; Mary Hume Ma- 
guire of the Katharine Gibbs Secretarial School 
in Boston, secretarial work; Ella Munsterberg, 
teacher at the Massachusetts School of Art, art; 
Mrs. Norman E. Northrup, assistant professor 
of chemistry at Simmons College, science and 
scientific work; Esther Odell of the Bouve- 
Boston School of Physical Educational, physi- 
cal therapy; Helen Pritchard, vice-principal of 
the Hartford Public High School, secondary 
school teaching; Jessie Stewart of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, nursing; and Harriet 





Warner of the Smith College Day School, teach- 
ing young children. 


Suggestions as to the fields which students 
wished to hear discussed come to Miss Daboll in 
letters which the girls write to her following each 
summer vacation. These letters form part of a 
project in letter writing sponsored by the Eng- 
lish department at Northfield. Through them, 
Miss Daboll is informed of each student’s activi- 
ties during the summer months, her growing in- 
terests, her vocational experiences, and from 
them she is enabled to plan a program of speak- 
ers on Career Day suited to the students’ needs 
and desires. 


Teacher’s Pension Plan 

The Ethel Walker School, Simsbury, Conn., 
which has had under consideration for some 
years the adoption of an adequate pension sys- 
tem for its teachers, set up on October 1, 1948, a 
pension plan for all the members of the teaching, 
clerical, and nursing staffs. This plan is adminis- 
tered by a Pension Committee appointed by the 
School Board of Directors. The faculty becomes 
eligible to join the plan after they have been with 
the school for three years. The members of the 
clerical and nursing staffs become eligible after a 
four year waiting period. This plan was chosen 
after considerable research by the school, as the 
one which gave the members the greatest secu- 
rity. It includes a past service benefit for those 
who have been with the school for a number of 
years. Each participant contributes an amount 
equal to 5% of her annual salary, and the school 
contributes as its share twice the amount of the 
individual’s contribution plus additional amounts 
for past service. If, for any reason, the partici- 
pant leaves the school before the retirement age 
of sixty-five, she may if she wishes, continue the 
contract as a personal one, or obtain a refund of 
all she has contributed plus interest of 2%. The 
school believes that this plan will go far toward 
meeting a long felt need and that under present 
conditions the system adopted will make ade- 
quate provision for its members after retirement. 


Parents Forum 

The Knox School of Cooperstown, N. Y., 
held its first parents forum on Friday and Satur- 
day, October 28 and 29. About 85 parents were 
guests. 

On Friday evening the faculty and parents 
met for the opening meeting. Mrs. Alexander 
Stewart Phinney, principal of the school, wel- 
comed the parents and in her talk, pointed out to 
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them that in sending their daughters to Knox 
they were making a financial investment which 
would be expected to pay large dividends. “If 
this forum had a motto, it should read This Is 
Your School. In order to protect your invest- 
ments, we have invited you here to discuss the 
ways and means by which dividends will be 
assured. For that purpose I am appointing a 
committee of five parents to act in your 
interests.” 

Mrs. Phinney then introduced Dr. Eunice 
R. Goddard Academic Associate, formerly of 
Goucher College. Mrs. Phinney told of Dr. God- 
dard’s recent citation by the Minister of Educa- 
tion in France making her an officer of the Acad- 
emy, for services rendered the French educa- 
tional cause. Dr. Goddard then explained the 
college entrance requirements and the various 
aptitude and achievement tests and the method 
by which these examinations are graded by the 
testing services. She stressed the importance and 
the advantages of the smaller colleges for certain 
students who need vocational training and said 
that all girls are not college material and that 
Knox tries to discover the natural aptitudes of 
each girl and guide her accordingly. Dr. God- 
dard also dwelt on the necessity for remedial 
courses for certain students. 

Mrs. Phinney introduced, next, Dean Doris 
C. Thomas, who explained to the parents, the 
details of counseling and guidance; permissions; 
and the social activities of the school. 


An eye opener to many parents was then 
given them by Marie K. Harmon of the English 
department, who talked about the spiritual feel- 
ings of the girls. She read excerpts from several 
diaries which showed a depth of feeling many 
parents had never known existed in girls of that 
age. 

On Saturday morning the forum opened with 
the parents, faculty and students in attendance. 
The program was in charge of the girls and 
opened with a brief talk on the Post Graduate 
Council by its president Jane Hensyl. The High 
School Council was explained by Laura Stevens, 
president of that group. Sally Larsen, who is 
president of the Knox Athletic Association, told 
about the various sports while Elizabeth Johnson 
explained the purpose of a new club called the 
Knox Fine Arts Association. Bette Callahan 
invited everyone to visit the Tuck Shop which is 
run by the post graduate department and in a 
small way contributes to the business training of 
those girls taking a business course. The Foreign 
Language Clubs were introduced by Deborah 
Camps. A note of humor was injected by Renee 
Kitchell, who described the political rally which 
was to be held on election day eve. 

After a buffet luncheon, the afternoon was 
spent in visiting the various interesting mu- 
seums and historical spots of the village, with 
the girls acting as guides. 


On Saturday evening the forum closed with a 
short concert by the members of the Glee Club. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY. SCHOOLS 
Henry F. Werner, Headmaster, The Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Good Relations with Public Schools 

Faculties of the Valley School of Ligonier, 
Pa., and the public schools of the Ligonier town- 
ship and borough met at the Valley School on 
October 13 to exchange ideas on present-day 
education and to establish a cooperative rela- 
tionship between staffs of public and independent 
schools in the Ligonier Valley. 


Speakers were John Hess, superintending 
principal of the township schools, Clarence Wy- 
lie, principal of the Ligonier High School, and 
Stuart R. Ikeler, headmaster of the Falk School, 
Pittsburgh. Peter C. Messer, headmaster of the 
Valley School, presided. 


Mr. Ikeler, who has had 20 years experience 
in both independent and public schools, stressed 
the importance of meetings such as this one in 
strengthening the fact that there is no fence be- 


tween independent and public schools. Preju- 
dices and false fences built in the past, largely 
through ignorance, are fast disappearing as both 
types of schools work toward many common 
goals, he said. 

One basic problem common to all elementary 
and secondary schools, Mr. Ikeler declared, is 
the proper training of candidates for the teach- 
ing ladle, 

“Young teachers in training need far more 
experience in studying children and in selecting 
work for them,” he said. ‘Most teachers are 
‘bogged down’ in methods courses and have no 
opportunity to know children until they finally 
meet them in the classroom with the first 
teaching job.” 

Training should also include experience in 
studying local communities, he asserted, so that 
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curricula may be designed not only to benefit 
the needs of the locality, but also to utilize com- 
munity resources in the educational process. 

Mr. Ikeler urged that new teachers be experi- 
enced in teaching fundamental skills in relation 
to the problems and living experiences of chil- 
’ dren; that they take an active part in the extra- 
curricular activities of their students, and that 
they be given greater opportunity for joining in 
parent conferences. The teacher of a child is 
the best school representative for such a confer- 
ence, he said, rather than the administrator who 
cannot know the child as well. 

Another meeting of the independent and 
public school teachers will be held on December 


3 at the Ligonier High School. 


School Boy Bankers 

Last year, Fay School, Southborough, Mass., 
instituted a new bank, check book, and account- 
ing system for its boys. The evident success of 
this system in teaching a boy to keep accounts, to 
plan the use of his money, and to save, has made 
its continuance a mandatory part of the regular 
school program. 

The plan starts with the boys’ regular weekly 
cash allowance. This allowance, which varies 
according to the boy’s general record and 
achievement, is handled, both as to bookkeeping 
and delivery, by a combination of faculty mem- 
bers and boy officials. Each boy in school keeps 
a weekly record of income and disbursement in 
his own account notebook, using a simple cash 
accounting system. The method of handling 
account books is set up and explained for the 
entire school at the beginning of the year. Sup- 
plementary instruction is given in mathematics 
class, until the system is established, and then a 
group of boy accountants take over. These ac- 
countants, supervised by a chief accountant, go 
over each account book once a week. Errors and 
mistakes in handling are checked by consultation 
with the boy concerned. The chief accountant, 
by a sampling procedure, checks the work of the 
row accountants. The faculty member in charge 
works with the chief accountant. Inaccuracy in 
the keeping of accounts means a deduction in the 
next week’s allowance. All boy accountants re- 
ceive remuneration for their services in the form 
of increased allowance, the increase varying with 
the job. 

In connection with the account procedure, a 
school savings bank, initiated at the boys’ re- 
a and likewise run by boy officials, is open 
or deposits and withdrawals at scheduled times, 
particularly on the morning the allowances are 





given out. The bank pays 5% interest, on a 
term basis and out of school funds — the purpose 
of this high rate, which is reminiscent of bygone 
days, being to show the value and desirability of 
saving. It is effective as a “come-on,” for a sur- 
prisingly large number of boys use the bank. 

A boy’s money, other than that received as 
allowance, is kept in the school office. This, in 
contrast to the bank, may only be drawn upon 
with faculty consent and for special purposes. All 
transactions of this sort are handled by check, in 
the usual form, and they are likewise a part of 
the boy’s weekly account record. 

The installation of a system of this kind 
naturally takes time and patience. Once well 
established and followed through, its beneiits are 
many and desirable. The load is carried mainly 
by the boys; and the school, faculty and boys, 
gain from the systematization of and consequent 
greater care in handling all small boy monetary 
matters. And a few, at least, will carry over the 
lessons learned. 


New Cumulative Record Folder 


A new type of cumulative record folder has 
been devised and is now in use at the Lake 
Forest Day School, Lake Forest, III. 

The faculty of this institution, which offers a 
country day program to boys and girls from 
nursery school through ninth grade, had long 
felt the need of a more efficient method of re- 
cording individual case histories than the one 
previously employed. This consisted of a loose 
leaf file for each child, into which academic, 
social, and medical information was thrust at 
random. Too often, pertinent material became 
buried beneath a mass of verbiage, and the folder 
degenerated into a catch-all for extraneous odds 
and ends rather than the scientific record it 
should be. 

Accordingly a faculty committee, headed by 
Mrs. Thomas Robb, school psychologist, was 
appointed to formulate a more efficient type of 
file. Its members, aided by constructive criti- 
cism from the rest of the teachers, evolved the 
very different folder which is now being em- 
ployed successfully throughout the school. 

This consists of a thirty-four page printed 
booklet, loose-leaf, prefaced by a table of con- 
tents for greater ease in locating material. Each 
page is carefully designed to provide maximum 
efficiency and complete uniformity in recording 
specific types of paien. A pocket is affixed 
to the back cover into which documents such as 
medical cards, transcripts from other schools, and 
letter reports are inserted. 
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The material included in this booklet pro- 
vides a cumulative picture of the child through- 
out his career in the Day School. A special 
section on his physical development deals with 
his medical history, food allergies, etc. His aca- 
demic picture is outlined carefully, not only 
through the bare recording of grades and the 
results of diagnostic and achievement tests, but 
by notations on special difficulties and the 
remedial help provided. Social and emotional 
factors are also dealt with through abbreviated 
“case histories” dealing with home background, 
group adjustment, and participation in extra- 
curricular activities. 

In actual use the new folders are proving well 
worth the effort put into their organization. 
They provide a year by year record of indivtidess 
growth to which each successive teacher contrib- 
utes in a comprehensive and uniform manner, 
and above all, in which pertinent information 
can be located efficiently and quickly. 

A copy of this cumulative record folder will be 
sent to any school requesting it. 


Around the Campuses 


Two things have been accomplished at the 
Aiken Preparatory School, Aiken, S. C., in these 
past few years which have been particularly con- 
structive and give every indication of being 
worth further investigation. There has been 
introduced into the regular course a Forum 
period for each Form. The purpose of the Forum 
is simply to stimulate directed discussion and to 
give the boys an opportunity to bring out ques- 
tions into the open which might be on their 
minds. The Forums have been most successful 
and the boys have been enthusiastic. 

Last summer, Arthur J. Sullivan introduced a 
new angle to the summer reading. In an effort to 
get the boys to do more constructive reading 
during the summer, he called on the parents for 
cooperation and pointed out to them the advan- 
tages of a reading program for the boys during 
their holidays. His main departures from the 
regular summer list were, first, the fact that he 
called his program a summer reading course and, 
second, a sincere personal appeal to both the 
boys and their parents. 


The reading lists were carefully culled and cut 
down to a few books for each particular grade. 
In some cases, specific books were selected by 
Form Masters for boys. The boys were asked to 
read at least four books and report on each one. 
A form book report was suggested and sent with 
the request that it be returned to Mr. Sullivan as 


soon as it was completed. He, in turn, read the 
report and sent the boys his comments and sug- 
gestions. 

The results were astonishing. More than 
ninety per cent of the boys read four or more 
books and those who didn’t seemed quite upset 
about the fact that they had failed to do so. 





Last year The Peck School, Morristown, 
N. J., carried on an intensive fund-raising cam- 
paign. The drive was most successful and the 
proceeds were used for the purchase of a new 
school building, together with plenty of level 
lands for playing fields and a pond for winter 
skating. 

The huge graystone building itself, formerly 
a private residence on the edge of town, was 
easily converted into an educational institution. 
Its spacious lawns and its many trees give it a 
beautiful setting in a country atmosphere. 

The property was used for some school pur- 
poses last year, but owing to the lack of fire- 
escapes and the need for renovation, the entire 
school was unable to use it until this fall. The 
school, formerly owned by Lorraine T. Peck, was 
incorporated for non-profit in 1944. 





On November 8, Daniel J. Pinto, Assistant 
Headmaster of The Summit Boys’ School, Cin- 
cinnati, spoke to the Summit Mothers’ Associa- 
tion on the responsibility of P.T.A. and the rela- 
tionship between parents and school. 

Mr. Pinto stressed the point that education 
is a partnership between the parent and the 
school and reminded parents that even: though 
numerous activities make inroads into their time 
and energy, they must bear, in regard to their 
children, a responsibility that cannot be dele- 
gated to any other agency. He stressed the point 
that often P.T.A. groups degenerate into listen- 
ing audiences and that parents and teachers 
should form discussion groups which lead to 
action. 

Summit Boys are again planning projects for 
the poor here and abroad. Upper formers plan to 
order at least ten “Care” packages abroad, four 
of which have been sent. Clothing for the desti- 
tute people in American Mission Areas has been 
collected and nine large parcels have been ac- 
knowledged. Boys from all forms have contrib- 
uted toys for the enjoyment of the less fortunate 
in more localized districts. 





Unquowa Country Day School in Bridgeport, 
Conn., has inaugurated a semi-monthly “News 
Letter,” which is mailed to all parents with the 
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purpose of keeping them acquainted with what 
is going on in their school. Composed by the 
public relations director, and written in an in- 
formal, chatty style, the “News Letter” includes 
information on classroom projects, field trips 
and excursions, assembly programs, holiday 
celebrations, topics discussed at faculty meet- 
ings, educational conferences attended by teach- 
ers, athletic events, the acquisition of new equip- 
ment and such practical reminders as the dates 
of school vacations and entertainments, and the 
procedure in the notification of no school on 
stormy days. 

In order to make the ‘News Letter” as at- 
tractive as possible, different colored paper is 
used for the various issues, each sheet is divided 
into two printed columns, magazine style, and 
the top of the first page is adorned with a sketch 
of the school’s facade. It is hoped that the 
“Letter,” in making its recipients aware of the 
many and varied activities carried on at Un- 
quowa, will awaken greater interest and thereby 
bring about a closer cooperation between parents 
and school. 

Funds obtained from the Unquowa School 
“Pow Wow” in Bridgeport, Conn., which was 
sponsored by the parents last May, have been 
used to purchase equipment for audio-visual aids. 
Two tachistoscopes — one for the lower and one 
for the upper school — a Webster Wire Recorder, 
a Victor Liteweight Sound Projector and micro- 
phone, and a mimeograph and mimeoscope were 
recently purchased and are used almost daily 
as educational aids at the school. 

Classes in sewing have been added to the 
curriculum of the Unquowa Country Day School 
this semester. The course in sewing is elective 
for girls in the upper school — grades six 
through nine —and is under the direction of 
Mrs. Walter Kreitler. 

During December the students were particu- 
larly busy making decorative luncheon cloths, 
sachet bags, stocking dolls, and the like for 
Christmas gifts. So great was their interest 
that many of the girls gave up part of their 
recreation period to meet in the classroom for an 
informal sewing circle. 

Mrs. Kreitler, herself a professional artist, is 
also art teacher at Unquowa this year. She 
studied water color and ceramics under Delia 
Muller in Port Chester, New York, and under 
Edith Fletcher in Pasadena, Calif., public school 
art at Pennsylvania Teachers College, and 
decorative work and design at the New York 
School of Design and New York Teachers Col- 
lege. She has taught art in the King School in 





Stamford, St. Luke’s in New Canaan and the 
Southbury Training School, and has exhibited 
in Port Chester and the Westchester County 
center. 

Mrs. Kreitler has planned a comprehensive 
course which will include outdoor sketching, 
poster work, and figure drawing. The students 
will become acquainted with the use of pastels, 
oils, water colors, pencil and charcoal as means 
of self-expression. Girls will have the oppor- 
tunity of studying clothes by periods and de- 
signing costumes after carefully examining pic- 
tures depicting styles of different ages. 

During the month of December the art 
classes created as a group project a Christmas 
decoration for the auditorium in the form of the 
illustration of the Christmas story from the 
Gospel of St. Luke, the first to twenty-sixth 
verse. The pictures were done in oils, water 
colors, and pastels, the printing in gold and 
black. Borders in original designs were worked 
out in color to harmonize with the illustrations. 
Each panel consisting of a painting and the ac- 
companying verse measured 48 x 36 inches. 
Several of the boys in the art classes did the 
layout work. 





The New Canaan Country School, New 
Canaan, Conn., has undertaken a service project 
in which it has become affiliated with two French 
schools, a boys’ school in Caen and a girls’ school 
in LeHavre. 

The plan, sponsored first by the Overseas 
Schools Committee and now by the American 
Friends Service Committee, enables a number 
of American schoois to become affiliated, each 
with a school of a similar type in a European 
country. The purpose is mutual acquaintance 
and friendship through the exchange of letters, 
pictures, school materials, gifts and anything 
that will give to each group of students an 
understanding of how others live and think. 

During the year and a half of the Country 
School’s affiliation, it has sent letters and gifts 
and has received a very warm response. Three 
dolls, beautifully dressed by the French girls in 
French period costumes have been received here 
as a token of appreciation for last year’s Christ- 
mas gift. Children in the fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades are preparing projects of plays, photo- 
graphs, scrapbooks, painting, letters and de- 
scriptive compositions to send to the French 
children to help them visualize life in an Ameri- 
can school. 

This Christmas season, the school plans to 
send through CARE to two French schools a 
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substantial gift of food and also, at their request, 
to each a small library of books about life in 
America. 





Because the war scattered so many of the 
alumni of the Cathedral Choir School, New York 
City, the Alumni Association has not been func- 
tioning for the past four years. On the Saturday 
after Thanksgiving, however, about forty of the 
“old boys” returned to the school for dinner, and 
revived the association. Plans were made for 
having a service in the Cathedral in which the 
choristers of previous years will join with the 
present choir for a service of music. Other plans 
were started which will make the Alumni Asso- 
ciation a vital and active part of the school life. 





Boys of The Fessenden School, West New- 
ton, Mass., acted as hosts to the Vienna Choir 
Boys on the occasion of their first visit to Amer- 
ica in 10 years. They arrived Saturday, Octo- 
ber 16, in time for luncheon, and afterwards 
sat around on the floor at the Webster House to 
enjoy Mr. Plumley’s television set. Later there 
was an exciting soccer game between the two 
teams, which ended in a tie. Tea was then 
served in the library. Our boys were greatly 
impressed with the concert which the choir gave 
for them in the schoolroom. The movie “Drums 
Along the Mohawk” finished the evening. 

Language seemed to be no barrier a 
the boys, even though the Austrians spoke no 
English at all. They were, however, accom- 
panied by their director, Felix Molzer, a nurse, 
and Father Joseph Schnitt, head of the Choir 
Boys School. 

The boys spent the night at the school, and 
the next day a large group of Fessenden boys at- 
tended the Symphony Hall recital. On leaving 
Boston, the Choir Boys, each with his yo-yo 
present, continued on their coast-to-coast tour 
of the United States and Canada, which will 
take them 26,000 miles and include 120 concerts. 





The Out-of-Door School at Sarasota, Florida, 
has been purchased recently by a group of par- 
ents and other interested persons. Under the 
direction of Hollis Scofield, Headmaster, a pro- 
gram of renovation is being undertaken which 
extends both to the physical and academic as- 
pects of the institution. During the summer 
many buildings were restored or converted to a 
greater usefulness. The school has joined the 
Secondary Education Board, and plans to give 
standardized tests in all classes. A program to 
provide easy academic adjustment for transient 


students is being undertaken. It is the hope of 
the Headmaster and of the present directors to 
combine the advantages of the Florida climate, 
the unusually attractive location, with a sound 
course of studies. 





The Fenn School of Concord, Mass., has re- 
cently inaugurated a system of prefects ap- 
pointed by the student government and ap- 
proved by the student body and the faculty. 
They have certain privileges and limited duties 
in connection with maintaining a proper gen- 
eral attitude in the school by being a connecting 
link between the faculty and the pupils. 





Twenty boys and two masters, at the Nyack 
Junior School, Upper Nyack, N. Y., are occupy- 
ing the new White House which has been re- 
modeled at a cost of twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars. Each room is designed for two boys and 
all are equipped with new metal beds, dressers, 
desks, and chairs. Tiled bathrooms and a pine- 
paneled living room add to the comfort and 
charm of the new dormitory. 


News of Faculties and Administrators 

The Board of Overseers of the Shady Hill 
School, Cambridge, Mass., has announced the 
appointment of Edward Yeomans to succeed 
Katharine Taylor as Director of the school, be- 
ginning July 1, 1949. 

Mr. Yeomans is no stranger to the Shady 
Hill School. From 1935 to 1939, he was teacher 
of the sixth grade and he was division chairman 
in his final year at Shady Hill. 

He is the son of the late Edward Yeomans 
of Chicago, who founded the Ojai Valley School 
in California. Mr. Yeomans, Jr., following his 
graduation from Harvard University in 1933, 
taught at the Thacher School, of which he is an 
alumnus, and then came to the Shady Hill 
School. At the end of his fourth year, he left 
Shady Hill in order to work in public education 
projects in the South which were sponsored by 
the Rosenwald Fund. For several years he 
worked directly with children in rural schools 
and with student teachers at West Georgia Col- 
lege (University of Georgia), where he was Assis- 
tant Professor of Education. Through these 
associations he came to believe that progress in 
southern education must be accompanied by im- 
provements in regional economic conditions. 
This conviction led to his undertaking executive 
work in the cooperative movement in that area. 
In 1944, Mr. Yeomans was asked to join the 
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staff of the National Farmers’ Union. First as 
secretary, then as president of the Eastern Divi- 
sion of the National Farmers’ Union, he has been 
active in the educational as well as the adminis- 
trative aspects of this work. He has recently 
been a member of the Advisory Committee to 
the American Delegation of UNESCO. 

While at Shady Hill, Mr. Yeomans was 
married to the former Jean Douglass of Buffalo, 
a graduate of Smith College. 

In making public this appointment the Board 
of Overseers stated that “it rejoiced in the knowl- 
edge that Katharine Taylor shares its happiness 
and its confidence in the future of Shady Hill 
under the directorship of Mr. Edward Yeo- 
mans. 





Headmaster C. Thurston Chase, Jr., 
Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, Mass., A Mo 
appointment in November of Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
gar A. Eschmann, Jr., to the faculty. 


The Eschmanns are both graduates of the 
University of Georgia, where he received a 
Bachelor of Fine Arts degree and Mrs. Eschmann 
an A.B. in journalism. He has previously taught 
at South Kent School, South Kent, Conn. For 
five years Mr. Eschmann was in the Army, serv- 
ing with the 80th Division. He was discharged 
as a major after duty on special assignment at- 
tached to the staff of General Paul Lengentil- 
homme of the French Army. 

The Eschmanns will teach Bible classes in 
Eaglebrook’s Upper and Lower Schools, assist 
in the dormitories, and take charge of various 
extra-curricular activities connected with art 


and the school paper, The Hearth. 





John Heath, who teaches at The Desert Sun 
School, Idyllwild, Calif., planned to take sum- 
mer student groups of American young people 
to Paris for advanced study in music and the 
French language. He retains his studio in that 
city, but owing to continuing adverse conditions 
this program of activities has been abandoned 
at present and Mr. Heath has established head- 
quarters in Palm Springs and Idyllwild. He 
comes to The Desert Sun School Tuesday 
through Thursday each week to give private 
lessons in piano and voice, an evening class in 
music appreciation, and choral training for the 
entire group. Mr. Heath studied with Wager 
Swayne in Paris, with Leopold Godowsky in 
Vienna (in the Meisterschule of the Royal Con- 
servatory), and with Theodore Leschetizky. For 
several years he was a member of the piano 





faculty of the Institute of Musical Art in New 
York City. He lived for many years in Europe, 
filling concert engagements and conducting his 
Paris studio, until interrupted by the world 
war. More recently he has been active in con- 
certs, teaching, and radio in New York, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and in San Diego. Mr. Heath has 
brought to the school a richer community living 
through musical experiences, a better awareness 
of activity in listening, more beauty and mean- 
ing in group singing. 

Mrs. Ruth B. Bell, head of the Primary De- 
partment of The Desert Sun School, came to 
Idyllwild from Washington, D.C. She had been 
teaching the fourth grade at Sidwell Friends 
School in that city and had been for two years 
, the craft program in the summer at 
Camp Matsaka in St. Leonard, Md. She was a 
teacher formerly at Cynthia Warner School and 
at Camp Takoma Park, Md. 


Two of the new staff members of The Desert 
Sun School come from The Principia College at 
Elsah, Illinois. Ann Kimball taught there for 
two years after her graduation from this college. 
She has received recognition for her excellence in 
dramatics and diction. She has creditably pro- 
duced and acted in her own dramas. John Poli- 
kowsky is a more recent graduate of Principia 
College. He has worked with children at The 
Desert Sun School camp during several summers 
and is expert in the handling of crafts work, 
which is a department in the winter curriculum 
as well as the summer. The children learn to use 
their hands in creating designs and they learn to 
appreciate fine workmanship through their work 
with leather, metals, wood and pottery. Mr. 
Polikowsky is also teaching in the science, mathe- 
matics and physical education departments. 
With the coming of snow he will be ski instructor, 
a position for which he is well qualified by reason 
of his experience during the last war, when he 
taught this skill to American troops in Austria. 








FOREIGN LANGUAGE NOTES 


Have you seen Foreign Language Notes, the 
four-page leaflet issued three times during the 
year? Write to the Secondary Education Board, 
Milton 86, Mass., for a sample copy. By reading 
this leaflet regularly modern language teachers 
can keep in touch with their colleagues all over 
the country — learn what they are teaching, how 
they are teaching, what films and books they have 
found useful, what kind of examinations they give. 
The subscription price is low: three issues for 50 
cents! 
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INDEPENDENT SCHOOL I. Q.’s 


By Harrison L. Reinke and Theodore H. Ingalls, M.D.! 


ERETOFORE “1.Q.’s” have been utilized 
H almost exclusively to throw some light on 
the individual’s capacity to adapt with a 
particular group, and little attention has been 
given to the possibility that they may reveal 
useful information about the independent schools 
themselves. The data of a preliminary survey 
presented here indicate that the group warrants 
study as well as the individuals who comprise it. 
These data are put forward at this time in order 
to stimulate the cooperation needed to assemble 
material for a more definitive analysis. 

From three independent schools which be- 
tween them include grades one through eight, 
515 Stanford-Binet I.Q. scores were collected 
from enrollments for the school year of 1947- 
1948. They included approximately all of the 
population (actual total 524) of the schools — 
all, because a selection would be misleading; 
approximately, for administrative reasons. (One 
pupil was absent, one tester had migraine after a 
Ph.D. examination, and once there was an epi- 
demic of blue Tapanuli fever.) The Binet test 
was used because it combines validity with 
availability. 

The mean I.Q. of 515 pupils is computed as 
123.5; the standard deviation from the mean as 
11.5. In other words, the I.Q. scores of two- 
thirds of these 515 pupils are found to lie between 
112 and 135; and only 5 per cent to be lower than 
100.5 or higher than 146.5. 

Although the 515 cases represent the approxi- 
mate total population of three elementary 
schools, they are a poor sample of the entire ele- 
mentary school population of the S.E.B. If 
more data can be secured from more schools, the 
S.E.B. universe from which the I.Q.’s are drawn 
might be characterized more accurately and the 
standard deviation might well narrow. More- 
over, since scores varying from the mean by more 
than three times the standard deviation would 
occur very rarely, it should be possible fo set 
rather precisely the lower limit of intelligence (as 
measured by the Stanford-Binet test) below which 
pupils are not being accepted in independent 
schools. It is a matter of opinion whether one 
should try to indicate a lower limit of intelligence 
below which pupils should not be accepted in 
independent schools. The lower scores could be 

1 Mr. Reinke is Headmaster of Fay School, Southborough, Mass. 
at St. Mark’s School, Southborough, Mass. 

2 Schreiber, F. et al., J. Pediatrics, /9: 265, 1941. 

3 Stevenson, S. S., Pediatrics, 2: 154, 1948. 


profitably made the subject of prediction studies 
and further analysis. 

If scores below 70, for example, cannot be 
explained as chance variations of the normal 
scatter, what then are the factors producing such 
abnormal performances? How may they be pre- 
vented in the future? How much are they heredi- 
tary? Do some represent a life-long minor degree 
of mental retardation traceable to a mother’s 
illness during pregnancy, to a difficult labor, or to 
severe illness involving the central nervous sys- 
tem in early life? 

That these are not idle speculations is al- 
ready, well established. Schreiber and his co- 
workers? developed clear-cut evidence that a sig- 
nificant proportion of the poorest school per- 
formances of children in the Detroit Public 
Schools could be related to a critical lack of 
oxygen and prolonged “‘blueness,”’ complications 
of a difficult birth; and only recently Stevenson 4 
demonstrated a correlation of unsatisfactory 
physical condition during the first two days of 
life with I.Q.’s below 95 determined 5 to 8 years 
later. 

Years will be required to clarify the situation, 
but there are few educators who have not experi- 
enced the inner conviction that some of their 
presumably normal charges are retarded more 
from an organic than any pedagogic handicap. 
Meanwhile valuable time is being lost while the 
educational world compares the merits. of the 
Otis and the K.A., or the Bellevue-Wechsler and 
the Stanford-Binet. What is needed is not more 
tests, but perfection, standardization, and uni- 
form application of an existing test. To be sure, 
physicists are measuring in centimeters while the 
carpenters are using foot rules, but at least they 
aren’t each trying to invent new scales. Inches 
can be translated into centimeters, and existing 
scales can be refined when fine measurements are 
indicated. 

It is the purpose of this article to stimulate a 
co-operative attitude towards more uniform ap- 
plication of some one perfectable test; towards 
the assembling of more complete data; and to 
illustrate the objectivity, anonymity, and utility 
of the results. Any schools willing to contribute 
Binets should include results on total population 
and forward them to Dr. Theodore H. Ingalls, 


Dr. Ingalls is Director of Health at Fay School and School Physician 
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Department of Epidemiology, Harvard School 
of Public Health, Boston, Massachusetts. Such 
data will be used confidentially and for statistical 
purposes only by physicians and statisticians. 
When adequate figures are forthcoming, they will 
permit the characterization of the general ele- 
mentary school universe. Each independent 


OUR DAY 


Day school members of the Secondary Educa- 
tion Board once considered themselves to be a 
neglected minority. The boarding schools, they 
believed — probably with some justification, 
were running the show. Have the day schools 
looked at the facts lately? Of a total of 290 
members, 152 are day schools. Three out of 
five of the Board’s executive officers represent 
day schools, and every SEB committee includes 
at least one day school member; most include 
more than one. 

Recently the headmaster of a well-known 
day school remarked: “Day schools no longer 
have any reason to feel resentment against the 








school may chart its own distribution privatel 
and determine its own screening experience we 
an anonymous and objective norm; and psychol- 
ogists and physicians will have a valid standard 
with which to relate the performances of individ- 
uals or groups who are retarded as the result of 
genetic, prenatal or postnatal disease. 


SCHOOLS 


Secondary Education Board. They have a 
strong voice in its affairs. Let them use it!” 

The editor of THe INDEPENDENT SCHOOL 
BULLETIN was amazed to hear it called “a 
boarding school magazine.” If it is, only the 
day schools are to blame. Why don’t our day 
school authors write for us? The Secondary 
Education Board is no more interested in board- 
ing schools than in day schools, no more inter- 
ested in secondary schools than in elementary 
schools, no more interested in boys’ schools 
than in girls’ schools. It is interested in a// 
honest independent schools, whatever their type, 
wherever their location. 








1949 NOMINATING COMMITTEE 

The 1949 Nominating Committee is hard at 
work selecting nominees for the two offices to be 
filled: that of Recording Secretary for a term of 
three years, and that of Representative-at-Large 
for a term of two years. 

The Committee will choose two names for each 
office. Next month the member schools will re- 
ceive an official ballot on which they will be asked 
to cast their votes by mail. This is the first year 
that a ballot has been used, and the Executive 
Committee hopes it will bring the member schools 
into a closer relationship with the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board. 

The results of the voting will be announced 
at the Annual Conference in March. 


Nominating Committee 

Chairman, William S. Piper, Jr., University School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Alston H. Chase, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

C. Dwight Perry, Fountain Valley School, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo. 

Lucy K. Roberts, The Masters School, Dobbs 
Ferry, N. Y. 

Ada M. Sitterly, Headmistress, The Harris Schools, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Anson S. Thacher, The Thacher 
School, Ojai, Calif. 

A. R. True, St. Albans School, Washington, D.C. 

Ella R. Watkins, Headmistress, St. Timothy’s, 
Catonsville, Md. 

John R. Webster, Headmaster, Greenwich Country 
Day School, Greenwich, Conn. 





Headmaster, 

















ATTENTION, GIRLS’ SCHOOLS! 


How often you have complained that boys’ 
schools monopolize the activities of the Board and 
the pages of THE INDEPENDENT ScHooL BULLETIN, 
yet we never hear from you! You are ably rep- 
resented on the Executive Committee, and your 
suggestions and ideas are always welcome. As 
any reader will testify, your news in the BULLETIN 
is unsurpassed in quality, but its quantity leaves 
much to be desired. Send us your news. Keep 
it coming in. Write articles for us, too. We 
need your contributions. (This invitation applies 
equally to schools which are not members of the 


Board.) 














1949 EXAMINATION DATES 


As a result of the vote of the interested member 
schools last spring, the Executive Committee has 
announced that the dates of the 1949 examinations 
of the Secondary Education Board will be Thursday 
and Friday, May 26 and 27. The examinations, of 
course, may be given at any time after the an- 
nounced dates. The complete schedule is printed 
on page 4 of the Definition of Requirements for 
1949. 
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NOTES AND COMMENT 


The Classics 
A Frenchman Tells Us How to Teach Latin 


M. Pierre du Bourguet in his book, Le Jatin 
comment I’ enseigner aujourd hui, published by A. 
and J. Picard, Paris, 1947, first reviews the condi- 
tion of Latin teaching in France, and finding it de- 
pressingly unsatisfactory, proceeds to show how 
to correct abuses and to ensure success. Through- 
out the entire treatment of his subject M. du 
Bourguet has in mind the arousal in the student 
and the consistent development of the spirit of an 
integral humanism. With his deprecation of the 
exaggerated importance of grammar and his 
denunciation of time wasted amid the aridities of 
philology there would be much agreement on 
this side of the Atlantic. M. du Bourguet is far 
from holding that a slipshod preparation in gram- 
mar will serve as groundwork for the reading of a 
Latin author. He would have his pupils learn 
their grammar solidly, but just enough to enable 
them to cope with the texts they are going to 
read in successive grades. His criticism of gram- 
mar text-books does not apply to standard 
American beginners’ books now current. 


Rapid reading and Latin composition are 
essential parts a M. du Bourguet’s plans for 
better Latin teaching. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury there was time for Latin conversation; our 
French authority does not think that Latin con- 
versation can be practiced with success in the 
limited time at the disposal of the modern school. 
He considers rapid reading and Latin composi- 
tion as substitutes for the Latin conversation 
that is no longer feasible. 

The most important element in his program is 
reading, both rapid, and what he calls /a Jecture 
réfléchie. His advice is to get to the text as soon 
as possible, and not to read a selection piecemeal 
but integrally. He may have been thinking of 
Bacon’s statement that some books are to be 
chewed and digested, for that is what he wants in 
the /ecture réfléchie. An assimilation of spirit and 
content is the aim of this very thoughtful and 
studied reading. 

M. du Bourguet favors rapid reading in class 
controlled by the teacher, this reading to be un- 
disturbed by recourse to unnecessary grammati- 
cal details, which are to be taken up only when 
demanded by comprehension. In this exercise 
the brighter pupils and the teacher will help the 
slower ones, and keep the recitation from lagging. 
Reference is made to certain teachers who do the 


translation themselves and require reproduction 
of translation from pupils. This method, says 
M. du Bourguet, has shown astonishing results, 
but he does not recommend it as a general prac- 
tice, believing that it chills interest and does not 
offer sufficient challenge to the intelligence of the 
pupil. While M. du Bourguet does not find this 
method completely harmonious with his own 
theory of Latin teaching, he does not condemn it 
outright, and he admits that it could be handled 
with good results by a teacher able to remove 
from pupils the temptation to lose interest and 
initiative. 

The crowning effort of all preparations dis- 
cussed in his book with minute carefulness is the 
lecture réfléchie. \n this exercise M. du Bour- 
guet’s goal of an integral humanism assumes defi- 
nite outlines. He would have a Latin author 
taught with all the exposition and comment be- 
stowed upon a classic written in the pupil’s own 
language. The teacher must make the pupil 
realize that he is now reading great literature. 
After proper orientation by the teacher, and this 
orientation is a carefully prepared and studied 
project, the pupils try their hand at a translation, 
for which they have received considerable moti- 
vation and information. Backgrounds, meanings, 
the full message of the author is searchingly 
clarified. Part of the method is the reading of an 
elegant translation to give literary flavor. M. du 
Bourguet’s method would saturate pupils with 
the elements of a great piece of literature. 

The mastering of a classic, in part, or in 
whole, whether the achievement is terminal for 
the pupil, or is the introduction to further study 
in high school or college, has a value of its own. 
Few students will go beyond two years of Latin; 
still fewer will take Latin in college; and of those 
who will study Latin in college very few will read 
any Latin after obtaining credit for their courses. 
No one knows a language well who cannot read it 
with facility. With abundant help our discon- 
tinuing pupils can learn to read some Latin with 
comprehension and can gain some appreciation 
of literary excellence. M. du Bourguet’s method 
is good for continuing pupils and good for those 
who will get no more out of Latin than what may 
come from exposure to those effects producible by 
literary masters whom successive generations 
have called great. 

— P. J. Downinec, 
The Browning School, 
New York City. 
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English 
How much Realism? 


With the century nearing its mid-mark, I am 
reminded of a small episode in my schooling at 
about the turn of the century. The class in Eng- 
lish was discussing some old-fashioned novel — 
in those days all prescribed novels were old- 
fashioned — and someone referred casually to 
blackmail, which probably identifies the book as 
Silas Marner. Looking quite pained at the equal 
casualness with which we accepted the term, our 
teacher, a sweet, unworldly soul, remarked that 
in his youth the word blackmail was unknown or 
at any rate unknown to him, and that he re- 
gretted our familiarity with it. 


The occasion which reminds me of this far-off 
episode — the particular occasion, for plenty of 
others occur daily — is my reading of an article 
by John Gassner in The English Fournal for 
October, “Tennessee Williams: Dramatist of 
Frustration.” The author’s assumption must 
be that The Glass Menagerie and A Streetcar 
Named Desire are within the grasp and apprecia- 
tion of the superior if not of the average second- 
ary-school student and that such a student either 
has seen or will see or should be advised to see 
these and similar plays, whether in their present 
form or in some future prettified and “purified” 
film version. 


With any part of this assumption I have no 
quarrel — only a comment or two upon it. For 
one thing, I am often amazed, as is doubtless any 
of the band of Elder Teachers, at the tremendous 
change over a period of forty years in the mate- 
rial which is considered suitable, or at least toler- 
able, for consideration in secondary schools: once 
a knowledge of the meaning of blackmail was 
thought deplorable; now there is almost no act of 
commission or omission — no fixation, frustra- 
tion, or perversion — which the more enterpris- 
ing young pupil has not met in book or play. 
With O’Neill, Faulkner, Caldwell, and Tennessee 
Williams as guides, and a dozen other explicit 
or implicit Freudians as ushers, the student often 
ranges far into formerly unknown or forbidden 
fields and returns with strange findings. 


Whether or not such adventures are desirable 
for teen-agers is beside the question. The books 
and plays are here and are highly recommended; 
they cannot well be forbidden the pupil, as the 
trustees of the University of Texas tried to forbid 
John Dos Passos. The question is rather: What, 
if anything, shall we do about them? On the one 
hand, they can easily encourage juvenile peepers 





and pryers, sophisticates and cynics; on the 
other, they can promote that realization. of the 
difference between appearance and _ reality 
which, in human affairs, is often the beginning of 
wisdom and perhaps of pity for all prisoners and 
captives of their own wretchedness and the 
world’s scorn. Presumably this cathartic func- 
tion of such works, their purgation of egoism by 
fear and pity, is their social justification and rec- 
ommendation, which the perfectly equipped and 
socially adapted teacher, or fabulous pedagogical 
unicorn, will doubtless emphasize. The pity and 
fear are there for the finding, as Mr. Gassner 
remarks of his author; and young students, who 
are notoriously an unawakened lot, can well 
stand considerable awakening to them. 


The Ivory Tower View 

With the world’s horizons darkened by the 
clash of ideologies, threats of atomic dissolution, 
and imminent starvation for many millions, one 
is inclined to question the worth of various 
modern refinements of the novel. In the Septem- 
ber issue of The English Fournal Dayton Kohler 
discussed “Time in the Modern Novel,” pointing 
out that problems of exquisite technique were 
often the concern of artists who had lost their 
communal beliefs and ideals. In the November 
issue William York Tindall discusses “Many- 
leveled Fiction: Virginia Woolf to Ross Lock- 
ridge.”” The complexity of our age, he says, para- 
phrasing T. S. Eliot, as it plays upon a compli- 
cated sensibility, must produce complexity. Ac- 
cordingly the reader who is aware of the inter- 
mingling of the past with the present, of the 
stream of consciousness which takes no count of 
the clock and of the subtleties of symbolism and 
allegory, finds these ingredients of the many- 
leveled novel at their full in Joyce’s Ulysses and 
in Mrs. Woolf’s To the Lighthouse. Among con- 
temporaries Hiram Haydn in The Time Is Noon, 
Malcolm Lowry, in Under the Volcano, and Ross 
Lockridge, in Raintree County, draw upon his- 
torical, political, and personal symbols or flash- 
backs in order to enhance the reader’s awareness 
of the manifold meanings of the present. 


Obviously this is to a large extent difficult 
fiction for the average student of either second- 
ary school or college, and assuredly not one of the 
more imperative ingredients of what President 
Eliot called “the durable satisfactions of life.” 
As one who has pretty well forgotten the novels 
of Virginia Woolf, who found The Time is Noon 
somewhat silly, and who bogged down in Rain- 
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tree County, | am obviously not well fitted to 
appreciate these types of fiction. At best they 
seem to me unimportantly successful except per- 
haps for the connoisseur and of much less worth 
to the general reader than books in which equally 
valuable meaning is communicated by less intri- 
cate treatment of universal material. 


First Things First 


The kindred idea that it is better to “‘see life 
steadily and whole” insofar as this is nowadays 
possible than to sample reflections and refrac- 
tions of it through a variety of media is implicit in 
W. Wilbur Hatfield’s editorial in The English 
Fournal for November, in which he pleads for the 
preference of social and personal problems as 
motivation for student expression over the at- 
tempt, usually favored in high-school teaching, 
to develop mere “devotion to skills and knowl- 
edges,” which he feels, quite properly in my 
opinion, should be secondary to social aims and 
considerations. It is hard to see on what other 
assumption schools and colleges can legitimately 
claim public support through tax expenditures or 
tax exemptions. 


Fudging by Doing 

The problem of teaching the appreciation of 
lyric poetry has been considerably simplified for 
himself by James E. Warren, Jr., who reports in 
the October issue of The English Fournal on 
“Two Creative Approaches to Lyric Poetry.” 
One approach is that of creative analysis of the 
poem in question. Here the teacher presents in 
advance the situation existing in the poem and 
calls upon the class to develop the emotions and 
ideas implicit in that situation. Frequently the 
students will discover that their responses ap- 
proximate those of the author — to the great 
improvement of their approach to the poem it- 
self. In somewhat similar manner the teacher 
may suggest that after reading several poems of 
an author the pupil undertake to write a poem on 
the same sort of material in the same manner. 
Both attempts may convince the student that 
lyric poetry is not remote in subject and mys- 
terious in style but part of human experience and 
ability. 

— Cuar_es Lawson, 
Solebury School, 
New Hope, Pa. 


Modern Languages 
Modern Language Fournal 
May, 1948 


“Do we want our children rea//y to learn 
foreign languages? And if so, what is the best 
method?” These are the questions raised by 
Dr. Mario A. Pei (Columbia) in his article, 
“Languages for the Very Young.” 

Dr. Pei answers the first question by refer- 
ring to the results of “a recent poll conducted by 
a woman’s magazine” which showed that “78% 
of those polled” favored the “study of foreign 
languages” and that “50% favored beginning 
such instruction defore high school.” Contrast- 
ing this popular attitude with that of the Har- 
vard Committee, which says: “No languages in 
high school. Wait till they go to college,” Dr. 
Pei points out that “linguistic science, experi- 
ence, and experimentation” back the views of 
the parents. 

In answering the second question, Dr. Pei 
argues forcefully for the study of foreign lan- 
guages in the early grades. He refers to two 
American elementary schools, one, public, the 
other, private, in which a foreign language is 
taught on an equal basis with English. As a re- 
sult, the children have accurate fluency in both 
languages. This is a common practice in 
Europe, where languages are often begun early 
in the elementary school. 

Dr. Pei recommends that the foreign language 
be not taught as such at that early stage but 
that it be spoken in conducting certain classes, 
i.e., geography in French or history in Spanish. 
The children speak the language and hear it 
spoken, they read it out of attractive readers, 
and they write it in simple sentences. Such a 
system was used “‘in the Cincinnati public schools 
before the first world war,” where, as a result of 
an equal use of German and English through- 
out the school day, “the children grew up bi- 
lingual.” It is likewise used in Minnesota for 
teaching Norwegian and is also employed in 
certain parochial schools for the teaching of 
Polish and Italian. 

Dr. Pei urges also the intensive use of such 
language aids as foreign language films and 
records and the expansion of the foreign language 
programs on the radio, particularly those de- 
signed to attract the interest of the young. It 
could be added that numerous radio stations, in- 
cluding WHOM in New York, are already pro- 
viding extensive foreign language programs for 
adults. Such activities need to be encouraged 
and broadened. There exists a great popular 
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demand for more effective work in the teaching 
of foreign languages to the young; let us organ- 
ize to meet that demand. 

The same issue contains an important ar- 
ticle, “La Produccién Literaria Espafiola de 
1947,” by Dr. Angel Gonzdlez Palencia of the 
University of Madrid. 


French Review 
October, 1948 

This issue advertises numerous services and 
publications of value to the modern language 
teacher. 

The A. A. T. F. operates a Bureau de Corres- 
pondance Scolaire whose address is: B. C. S., 
Milton L. Shane, Director, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. It also sponsors: (1) a realia 
exhibit, which may be obtained, for transporta- 
tion costs one way, from Dr. Minnie M. Miller, 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kan., and (2) a 
placement bureau, whose address is: Prof. Wm. 
Marion Miller, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Among the publications of particular inter- 
est, one should cite, in addition to the Modern 
Language ournal and The German Quarterly, 
the following: (1) Paru, a monthly review cover- 
ing artistic, intellectual, and literary activity in 
France. Published in France, its American ad- 
dress is: Box 445, Great Neck, Long Island, N.Y. 
The annual rate is $6. (2) La Revue de Paris, 
a monthly review similar in scope to Paru. 
The annual rate is 1120 francs, and the address 
is: 114, avenue des Champs-Elysées, Paris. (3) 
Yale French Studies, a semi-annual publication 
priced at $2 a year. The summer issue treated 
Existentialism; the winter issue will discuss 
French poets from Baudelaire to Surrealism. 
The address is: Harkness Hall, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. (4) Revue de la Pensée 
Frangaise, a monthly illustrated review pub- 
lished at 58 West 57th Street, New York. Its 
annual rate is $3. (5) France-Amérique, a weekly 
French newspaper published at 535 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Its special annual rate for mem- 
bers of the A. A. T. F. is $4.50. There is a re- 
duced rate for student groups, including a free 
desk copy. (6) Modern Language Teaching. A 
work of conspicuous interest and great value to 
every modern language teacher, this recently- 
published book is edited by Maxim Newmark 
and published by the Philosophical Library, 15 
East 40th Street, Dept. 280, New York. Dr. 
Theodore Huebener, Director of Foreign Lan- 





ages in New York City, characterizes it as 
ee: “Prepared with the guidance and advice 
of nine outstanding experts, it summarizes the 
latest findings in its field.” The price ($7.50) is, 
unfortunately, prohibitive for most teachers. 
Perhaps administrators and librarians, bearing 
this in mind, will buy a copy for general use, 
thus making a wise investment for all concerned 
with the present status and future condition of 
modern language instruction. 


— ALEXANDER D. Gipson, 
Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass. 


School Libraries 


Although we have seen but little in print on 
the subject, there seems to be considerable talk 
against school libraries going “all-out” in advo- 
cating audio-visual materials for their institu- 
tions. In some places it is felt that such aids 
under departmental jurisdiction are now used 
as much as is desirable, and that further use 
under either the current administration, or the 
aegis of the library would not fit in with the kind 
of teaching (very successful) now in vogue. In 
other schools, the physical set-up — buildings 
widely separated — makes it inadvisable to 
have any central point for the use or circulation 
of non-book media. Then too, in a few estab- 
lishments where teachers and/or librarians have 
experimented with various aids, the results have 
not been any too satisfactory. 

Those of you who heard Paul G. Chancellor’s! 
talk at the S.E.B. Conference in March, 1948, 
or who read the somewhat shortened version of 
it entitled “The Care and Feeding of an Audio- 
Visual Program” which appeared in the BuLLE- 
Tin of May, 1948, probably remember that he, 
although one of the most enthusiastic boosters 
for the use of audio-visual materials in schools, 
and particularly of the library as the agent to 
administer such aids, pointed out many of the 
difficulties involved, and suggested ways of over- 
coming some of them. In another article which 
was printed in the 4.L.4. Bulletin of October 1, 
1948, with the title “Toward the All-Inclusive 
Library,” Mr. Chancellor emphasized that the 
organization of non-book materials for service 
is exceedingly important since “films and re- 
cordings are held in highest respect and achieve 
their most successful use in those institutions 
which have the mos effectively organized pro- 
grams for their use.” So it is possible that the 
trials of this or that aid in various schools have 


1Mr. Chancellor is Director of The Hill School Library, Pottstown, Pa. 
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not been conducted under favorable conditions 
and that future tests with perhaps better organ- 
ization and preliminary research would give 
better results. 





For librarians who are trying to determine 
policies in cataloging non-book materials, or who 
have hung back in adding such media to their 
collections because of the cataloging troubles 
such acquisitions might cause, there is an article 
in the November, 1948, Wilson Library Bulletin 
by Elaine von Oeson! entitled “Simple Catalog- 
ing of Audio-Visual Materials,” which should 
prove a boon. It presents briefly and compe- 
tently the problems to be met, the methods now 
generally used, and, in outline form, codes for 
classifying and cataloging phonograph records, 
moving pictures, and microfilm. 

The transition from the cataloging of books 
to the cataloging of other materials should be a 
smooth one if Miss von Oesen’s advice is fol- 
lowed since in working out solutions she tried to 
adapt the methods used in handling books to 
the needs of the new media. 

In line with most experienced people in the 
field the library school instructor recommends 
that catalog cards for audio-visual materials be 
filed with the cards for books so there will be one 
main catalog through which all the resources of 
the library are made evident. 





We were not present at the A.L.A. meeting 
in Atlantic City during June, 1948, but have 
been reading the printed versions of speeches 
that were given there. Among these is one by 
Robert D. Leigh? entitled “Intellectual Free- 
dom” which was printed in the September 1, 
1948, 4.L.A4. Bulletin. It is a fine article which 
deals with both the rights and responsibilities of 
free expression. Among several recommenda- 


tions which Mr. Leigh makes there is one which 
library schools might well consider in the fashion- 
ing of their curricula. It is this: 

“Inclusion in the professional training of all 
librarians of the story of the great tradition of in- 
tellectual freedom, including the reading and 
analysis of the great historic documents from 
Socrates through Milton and Mill to Holmes, 
Hocking, and Chafee. Training should in- 
clude the analyses of the actual, practical na- 
ture of the problems to be faced in this area, and 
the inculcation so far as possible of a sense of the 
real significance of the public library today, vis- 
a-vis commercial communication, as society’s 
sanctuary for free intellectual inquiry.” 


— Epwin C. BLEIcHeEr, 
The Lawrenceville School, 
Lawrenceville, N. J. 











MARCH TESTS 


The Secondary Education Board will issue for 
use during the month of March or later two one- 
hour English tests (one designed for use in grades 
6 and 7, the other for use in grades 8 and 9) and 
one one-hour arithmetic test (designed for use in 
grades 7 and 8). These tests may be ordered 
either from the Secondary Education Board, 
Milton 86, Mass., or from the Educational Records 
Bureau, 437 West 59th St., New York 19, N. Y. 

The English tests will consist of short problems 
in composition and comprehension. No specific 
subject matter, such as grammar, will be tested. 

The arithmetic test will consist of a small 
number of substantial questions designed to show 
whether or not the pupil can use in a perfectly 
straightforward way the fundamental arithmetic 
he has been studying for several years. No at- 
tempt at an extensive test of mechanics will be 
made. 

These tests in English and arithmetic will be 
graded by the individual schools. The price will 
be five cents per copy plus cost of mailing. 




















1 Instructor, School of Library Science, University of North Carolina. 


2 Mr. Robert D. Leigh is a research council director, and educator, who is connected with the Social Science Research Council, New York. 
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Basic Composition 
shows students how 
to use grammar for 
sentence improve- 
ment, how to tackle 
usage and spelling 
problems, how to 
apply all they learn in 
their own oral and 
written compositions. 





Scott, Foresman 
And Company 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
Pasadena 2 San Francisco 5 New York 10 
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| ' HE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN is the only magazine published expressly for inde- 
pendent schools. It belongs to ALL independent schools, whether they are members of the 
Secondary Education Board or not. Contributions are always welcome: articles, letters to the 
editor, news items, notices. 


ARTICLES: Articles on subjects of interest to secondary or elementary school teachers or 
administrators should not exceed 2,500 or 3,000 words in length. They should be typewritten, 
double-spaced, on one side of the paper only. 


NEWS ITEMS: News should be of general interest. Do NOT send news of individual pupils 
or news of athletic contests. DO send news of faculties and administrators. DO send news of 
classroom experiments, curricular changes, new school policies, activities and projects which will 
interest other schools. Please type each news story separately in a simple, concise style, using 
the third person throughout and mentioning the school and its town or city and state in the 
first sentence. 
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for history in the making .. . 


there’s no better source 
than 


NEWSWEEK 


Because of its unbiased, honest news coverage — 
up to the minute reports on current affairs — and 
clear presentation of the news and its meaning — 
Newsweek is used as a textbook of living history 
in secondary schools and colleges throughout the 
country. 


for classroom use with Newsweek... 


exclusive free study services: 


platform a unique discussion guide which gives the pros and cons of a current 
problem each month. A bibliography for further study is included. 


map of the month maps and charts for visual demonstration of current news 
fronts and issues. 


weekly study guide three regularly spaced, quickly graded objective 
monthly objective test and evaluation tests serve as a guide to students’ 
current (semester) news test comprehension of current affairs. 


These special services are designed to fit smoothly into your class program 
and to save you hours of study preparation. For a sample kit of educa- 
tional material — and information on Newsweek's special classroom 
rates for the coming semester write to 


NEWSWEEK 
Educational Bureau, 152 West 42 Street, New York 18, New York 
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A NEW TEXT with a TWO-WAY TEACHING PLAN 


, a ce a a a a a a a ee a ae 


HISTORY OF 
UNITED STATES 





Migrating Making Living Building Rising 
and a a among 
Settling Living Together Government Nations 





Epoch One 
1607-1783 


I II il IV Vv 





Epoch Two 
1783-1815 


VI VII Vill IX xX 





—_ Three 
1815-1848 xI XII XII XIV XV 








By DUMOND, DALE, and WESLEY 


Epoch Four 
1848-1877 


XVI XVII XVII XIX XX 





Epoch Five 
1877-1901 


XXI XXII XXII XXIV XXV 








Chronological . . . by division into seven 
epochs, each commencing with the close of a 
war. Topical... by the organization of each 


epoch around five continuous themes. 


Epoch Six 
1901-1920 


XXVI XXVII XXVIII NNIX NXX 





Epoch Seven 
1920-1947 


XXXI XXXII XXNIII NXXIV XXXV 





Rich in teaching and learning aids, references, 
and illustrative material. The pictures are new, 
and many of the maps were drawn especially as 
a vital part of the text. 


kee te te ee eee D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which parents may pay for 
the education of their children in monthly installments during the academic year while the school 
receives its fees in full at the beginning of each term. 


More than 325 schools and colleges have become Associates of The Tuition Plan and have 
thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to parents. 


The Tuition Plan may be used not only for tuition but also for all other fees listed in the 


school catalogue. 


The Tuition Plan increases enrollments, reduces bookkeeping costs and builds good will. 


The Tuition Plan is prepared to extend the use of its services to a limited number of additional 
schools effective September, 1949. Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested 


schools and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 424 Madison Ave. - New York 17,N.Y. 











